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out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains four admirable engravings— 
“AN INDIAN TOILET,” “TRAMPS OF ALL NA- 
TIONS ON THEIR WAY TO THE EXHIBITION,” 
“ SKETCHES IN THE TURKISH CaFk,” and 
“FISHING TRAWLERS RETURNING TO PoRT.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will ‘be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY IN NEW 
YORK, 
VFNUE supreme importance in the national 
campaign of the result of the election 
in the State of New York is universally ac- 
knowledged. That result depends largely 
upon the action of the Republican Conven- 
tion on the 23d of Augu.., and that action, 
in turn, greatly depends upon the activity 
and earnestness of those who desire the 
success of the principles of the letters of 
Governor Hayes and }'r. WHEELER. The 
election in New York will bc determined by 
the intermediate vote, that which is neither 
strictly and uniformly Republic: nor Dem- 
ocratic, which made the Republican majority 
fifty thousand in 1872 and the Democratic 
majority fifty thousand in 1874. The con- 
dition of the support not only of this vote, 
but of a certain part of the distinctively 
Republican vote, is that the State nomina- 
tions shall be such as to prove the purpose 
and principles of Governor Hayes to be 
really those of the party. All this support 
will be gladly and enthusiastically Repub- 
lican if HaYEs and WHEELER are associated 
with Republican State candidates of the 
same character and significance. All this 
support will be lost to the State ticket and 
alienated from the national by nominations 
which show {that influences which thou- 
sands of honest and independent voters 
distrust are still supreme. It is idle to say 
that such voters are impracticable fools, be- 
sause it is their votes which settle elections. 
And, as a matter of fact, the mass of them 
are among the most inteliigent and patriot- 
ic voters in the State. It is equally foolish 
to say that we wish only Republican votes. 
Sensible men wish all the votes they can 
honorably get to sustain the cause which 
they think the welfare of the country de- 
mands. There are thousands of voters in 
New York and in other States who are wait- 
ing to see whether the action at Cincinnati 
was a mere happy chance or an enduring 
and increasing force. They are quietly and 
watchfully awaiting the result of the New 
York Republican Convention. If it be such 
as to confirm that at Cincinnati, the State 
of New York will be carried triumphantly 
by the Republicans, and this year, “as goes 
New York, so goes the Union.” If the Con- 
vention should disappoint that confident 
expectation, the difficulty of carrying the 
State and the country would be enormously 
increased. There must, therefore, be no 
sign of reaction in New York. The happy 
confidence inspired by the Cincinnati nom- 
inations must be justified and deepened. 
That there have been differences of opin- 
ion, and even great warmth of difference, in 
the party here is well known. But there is 
no Republican who has at heart the welfare 
of the country and the honorable prosperity 
of the party who does not know that in the 
present situation in the State the indispen- 
sable condition of success is harmony in the 
party. The State can be easily thrown 
away, but it can be secured only by very 
great care. The question of the State tick- 
et is not one of personal feeling, but of the 
highest public concern. It is not a matter 
of rewards and punishments, nor of the 
gratification of personal rivalries and ambi- 
tions. Neither is it a question of “claims.” 
There is no standard by which the relative 
value of “claims” of this kind can be de- 
termined. No Republican can have any 
“ claim” to a nomination, under existing par- 
ty circumstances, in this State who does not 
represent both the policy declared by the 
Cincinnati ticket, with the letters of Gov- 
ernor Hayes and Mr. WHEELER, and the har- 
mony of the party. This twofold cardinal 
consideration easily determines who should 





not be nominated. No Republican who 
would probably excite strong personal ani- 
mosities within the party, and directly an- 
tagonize any large and efficient section of 
it, would be a suitable candidate. Any such 
candidate would endanger the State. The 
selection should fall upon some man who, 
while known to be in full sympathy with 
the reform spirit of the party and the times, 
is yet not so distasteful to those who think 
the demand of reform a mere campaign 
“ery” as to arouse in them a disposition to 
connive at the loss of the State as a proof 
of the folly of disregarding their wishes. 

If this view be sound, the nomination of 
any Republican for Governor who could 
justly be called, in a phrase which is per- 
fectly intelligible, a “machine” candidate, 
would incur a risk of losing the State, which 
no honest and loyal Republican could fail 
to oppose with all his energy as a signal 
misfortune. It would tend to justify the 
most plausible of the Democratic assertions, 
that Governor HAYEs is not a true repre- 
sentative of Republican feeling and pur- 
pose. It would be accepted as an earnest 
that the unfortunate influences which havo 
so seriously endangered Republican ascend- 
ency during the last two or threo years 
were still paramount, and that the dire di- 
lemma of a choice between two unsatisfac- 
tory parties would be forced upon thou- 
sands and thousands of voters. It must 
not be forgotten that when such a dilemma 
is offered, it is the untried party that is 
chosen. To make the dilemma inevitable, 
therefore, is to throw away the chances of 
the dominant party. We are speaking, in- 
deed, of a State nomination, but also of a 
national party contest in which that nomi- 
nation is an essential factor. If the New 
York Republican Convention should nom- 
inate a “machine” candidate for the Gov- 
ernorship, it would, with full knowledge of 
the situation and of the scope of its action, 
deal the national Republican prospects a 
disastrous blow at a critical moment and 
at the most doubtful point of the field. 








“A PROVIDENTIAL MAN.” 


LATE events in South Carolina, which are 
the natural effects of the barbarism of slav- 
ery, recall vividly the comparatively recent 
days when our politics were absorbed in 
that tremendous question. It is but six- 
teen years since a Presidential campaign in 
which the sole issue was the further exten- 
sion of slavery, and the total subjection of 
the government to the slave power. ‘The 
crime against Kansas” in 1856 was of the 
same origin as the crime against Hamburg 
in 1876. The Democratic party was the 
shield and bulwark and weapon of the enor- 
mous crime against humanity which was 
seeking to make the Constitution its law 
and the government its supple tool. To ef- 
fect this it was necessary to confuse the 
public mind and to debauch the public 
conscience. We have heard within twen- 
ty years in the city of New York speeches 
at public political meetings, addressed to 
thousands of presumably intelligent voters, 
which could only make the heart of an hon- 
est American burn with indignation, and 
his cheek tingle with shame for the name 
he bore. Such ribald appeals for laughter 
at the grotesqueness of a human misery for 
which we were all responsible, such legal 
arguments for our unwincing assent to the 
hideous and extending degradation of our 
kind, such astounding blasphemies of God 
as the author and of Christ as the approver 
of a system which dishonored human nature 
and equally ruined slave and master, are 
incredible in these days of more peaceful 
politics. The massacres of New Orleans, of 
Colfax, of Hamburg, are open to the day, 
and are followed by the instant and effect- 
ive wrath of the best Northern opinion, and 
they are explained, denied, excused, or ex- 
tenuated by the Democratic press. But six- 
teen years ago the daily torture of a race 
was airily derided or insolently justified by 
the Democratic party. Mr. Sewarp’s sim- 
ple declaration that while man was man the 
struggle between slavery and liberty in this 
country would be an irrepressible conflict, 
was hooted by the Democratic press as “a 
brutal and bloody manifesto ;” and when 
some brave man, worthy of the name of 
American, pleaded for the rights of human 
nature, even under a black skin, with the 
fire of truth and persuasion, he was de- 
nounced by Democratic organs as inciting 
fiends to slaughter our Southern brethren 
and outrage their wives and daughters. 

In this vast and cruel sophistry, in this 
wretched excuse and monstrous defense of 
a crime against human nature, morality, and 
civilization, the Democratic leaders of twen- 
ty and thirty years ago were trained. Some 
of them broke away before the war, many 
of them during and since the war. But in 
1868 one of the chief and conclusive argu- 
ments against Mr. Horatio SEYMOUR as 
President was that no man who had been 
all his political life maintaining and de- 
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fending the Democratic side of the slavery 
question could be a proper Chief Magistrate 
for a truly free country. It was not only 
that he had been a “Copperhead” of the 
war, it was not only that one of his old 
fellow-partisans, DANTeEL 8. DICKINSON, de- 
clared that Mr. Seymour had said that the 
abolition of slavery would be the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, nor that he had no sym- 
pathy with the means taken to maintain 
the Union, that disqualified him for the fizst 
office in the country: it was that the gen- 
eral moral judgment of an intelligent man 
who had ingeniously sophisticated his mind 
upon such a wrong as the slavery that ex- 
isted in the United States could not be safe- 
ly trusted, and especially to deal with ques- 
tions that sprang from slavery. 

This is no less true of Mr. TiLDEN than of 
Mr. Seymour. He is a pupil of the same 
school. He was bred amidst the sophistries 
of slavery. He is a Democrat of the time 
when Democracy meant practically nothing 
but the extension and supremacy of slavery 
in our political system. That he hesitated 
in 15348, and sustained the Buffalo nomina- 
tions, only more lamentably emphasizes the 
fact of his relapse. His momentary doubt 
shows that his botter sense was aroused. 
But his identification with his party through- 
out the meanest and most inhuman part of 
its career shows how utterly the man was 
sunk in the partisan. We do not say that 
such men did not morally sophisticate them- 
selves, and cajolc their minds and con- 
sciences with plau ible theories and ex- 
cuses. On the contrary, that is the very 
charge we make. They could see the ne- 
cessity of upholding the Democratic party, 
but not of defending the rights of human 
nature. They wero better Democrats than 
Americans, better partisans than men. And 
even when the character and designs of the 
slave power were fully exposed, and slavery 
rose in arms to destroy the Union, they still 
did its work in endeavors to embarrass the 
efforts of the government, and Mr. TILDEN 
even helped to publish and distribute tracts 
attempting to prove the evil results of eman- 
cipation at the very moment that slavery 
was striking at the Union. His explanation 
would probably be that the principles of 
JEFFERSON were the true principles of the 
government, that the Democratic party is 
founded upon those principles, and there- 
fore that the Democratic party is the true 
party of the country. So he stood by slav- 
ery because the Democratic party practical- 
ly sustained it, and allowed TWEED, without 
protest, to forge his name to an infamous 
circular, because TWEED was a Democrat, 
and because a protest might harm the Dem- 
ocratic party. As for the soundness of JEF- 
FERSON’S principles, it is enough that he 
was the author of the Kentucky resolutions 
of ’98, and that they were the principles on 
which JEFFERSON Davis logically stood in 
1861. 

All this, however undeniable this long and 
willing training in moral sophistication, it 
will be said, does not unfit a man for con- 
ducting the government “on business prin- 
ciples.” But even if the government were 
nothing more than the balancing of account- 
books, we should still hold that a man who 
had never consented to tamper with wrong 
and unspeakable cruelty and dishonesty was 
preferable to one who had. This objection, 
however, becomes absolute and conclusivo 
when the nature and interests of the ques- 
tions that would now be confided to the Ex- 
ecutive are considered, It is not impossible 
that a Tory of the Revolution would have 
made a safe President of the Union. But as 
against a soldier of the Revolution of equal 
character and ability, of civil official expe- 
rience, and devoted by instinct and convic- 
tion to the principles upon which the new 
government was established, why should the 
Tory have been preferred ? 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF THE 
SITUATION. 

OnE of the most gratifying aspects of the 
Republican canvass is that the great body 
of sincere and independent voters, who had 
become very weary of mere party cries and 
very distrustful of the Administration, and 
to whom Mr. TILDEN seemed to be a candi- 
date for whom they could very easily vote, 
have accepted the nomination of Mr. HayEs 
as the surer earnest of substantial reform 
and good government. The reasons for this 
preference are many, and some of them are 
obvious. Among them, undoubtedly, is the 
fact which we considered last week, that 
although in a party government parties 
must be usually judged by their leaders and 
those whom they choose as representatives, 
yet that, under the circumstances, in this 
country to-day, this rule can not be inflexi- 
bly applied, because of the evident and se- 
rious divisions of opinion that exist in both 
parties. Sixteen and twenty years ago 
there was no doubt whatever that a man 
who was seriously opposed to the subjection 
of the government to the slave power must 








support the Republican and oppose the 
Democratic party. There is not the same 
kind of necessity this year, and the position 
of both parties upon controlling questions is 
not so sharply defined. 

Tho truly independeat voters support Mr. 
Hares, not because they do not severely 
condemn much for which tho Republican 
party in any intelligible system of party 
government must be held responsible, but 
because, upon a sensible and practical sur- 
vey of the situation and the parties, they 
have decided that the better clement of the 
Republican party is more likely to prevail 
for good results than that of the Democrat- 
ic. Now this independent vote really de- 
cides elections. The results of 1872 and of 
1874 and of 1875 in the State of New York 
show that here, at least, elections are de- 
termined by those whom no kind of ma- 
chine can frighten or coerce. If every vot- 
er were like the Democrats who proceed 
“to ratify” the nomination of Mr. TiLpEN 
after lustily declaring to the public and 
proving to their own satisfaction that he is 
totally unfit for the Presidency, and would 
lose the State by thirty thousand majority, 
or like the Republicans who would “ cheer- 
fully support any candidate that may be 
named,” tho clections of one year would be 
an infallible guide to those of the next, aft- 
er due deduction for deaths, and for coming 
of age, and for a fair average of purchasa- 
ble votes. It is the uncertain vote which 
wins, and the conditions of obtaining it 
must always be carefully considered. 

If, then, we are correct in asserting that 
the independent class has decided to sup- 
port Mr. HAYEs, it is, as we have said, be- 
cause it is persuaded that the better spirit 
of the Republican party is likely to control. 
Whatever, therefore, tends to disprove this, 
tends to alienate the vote by which success 
is to be achieved. If the declaration con- 
stantly made by the Democrats, that the 
administration of Mr. HAYEs will be merely 
a continuation of all that has discredited 
the party and the country in that of Gen- 
eral GRANT, should seem to be justified 
by events, the result of the election would 
be put in great peril. Thus the selection 
of Mr. CHANDLER as the chairman of the 
National Committee, Mr. CHANDLER having 
been one of the most positive and contempt- 
uous of the opponents of any administrative 
reform, is regarded as very suspicious, and 
as possibly embarrassing to Governor HAYEs. 
But the National Committee is the very body 
in which tho power of the machine would 
be felt. That committee can not compro- 
mise or commit the President except with his 
consent, and to suppose that Governor Hayes 
would assent to any kind of bargain or ar- 
rangement is to cuppose a want of honor or 
of character “7hich has never been attrib- 
uted to him evon by his opponents—for ene- 
mieshe hasnone. He was nominated with- 
out = bargain or a pledge. He accepted 
with tho frankest, most admirable, and in- 
telligent statement of his views and pur- 
poses. His letter is a calm and reasonable 
declaration of adhesion to Republican prin- 
ciples and policy, and especially to thorough 
and radical administrative reform. This is 
not, as it was with General GRANT, the aspi- 
ration and the vague wish of a man wholly 
inexperienced in civil administration, and 
without political knowledge or antecedents, 
but the deliberate declaration of a public 
officer familiar with political administration 
—a declaration founded upon practical ob- 
servation and careful reflection. It declares 
for reform, and reform implies contest. 

The real question, therefore, is whether 
Governor Hayes will ratify any promises, 
bargains, or arrangements that those who 
are called the managers may make for him. 
If he will, the very change of system which 
is indispensable to the national welfare, and 
to which he has voluntarily and solemnly en- 
gaged himself, becomes impossible, because 
there is no serious pretense of any such pur- 
pose upon the Democratic side. Now there 
can be no kind of reason offered for suppos- 
ing such a lamentable result but the fact 
that the friends of the vicious system will 
press it upon the President, and that he will 
yield to the pressure. But, again, there can 
be no reason for supposing that he would 
yield, exeept that he has heretofore shown 
reluctance or inability in maintaining his 
principles. There is not a man living who 
would assert it. Naturally a quiet and un- 
ostentatious man, Governor HayYEs’s fidelity 
to duty has been as firm as his perception 
of it has been clear. He who at once saw 
and resisted the insidious peril of the Crrr- 
TENDEN compromise on the eve of the war 
is not the man to compromise with any dan- 
ger that he sees and fully comprehends. So 
far as Governor HAYES is concerned in the 
canvass, and mindful of the failure of Gen- 
eral GRANT in the same contest—a struggle 
in which we cordially sustained him—we 
can see no reason to doubt that he wil! 
keep himself absolutely free of entangling 
alliances. 

One thing is plain. The election of Fayrs 
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and WHEELER will be assured beyond doubt 
just in the degree that the principle which 
they represent, that of purity of Republican 
administration, is seen to prevail in the lo- 
cal action of the party. If it shall appear 
on all sides that the candidates are cordial- 
ly sustained by local nominations which 
are the earnest of their own spirit and of 
the predominance of that purpose of real 
administrative reform which, with a sound 
financial policy and strict regard for equal 
rights in the Southern States, is the Repub- 
lican platform of this year, the election of 
HAYES and WHEELER will be in the truest 
sense a glorious victory. 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 
Tue Ha: b.rc massacre, nl the deep 


and universal nterest and h.zror that it 
has awakened, sv tht the © -uthern ques- 
tion till one th. most \ital and im- 
portant cubjects of public “ttention. It 
certainl) not because of any wish or 
effort npon the part of Republicans in the 
Northern and Western parts of th. country. 
In their Statc ond National Con~entions 
they insisted onl, upon the honest 
constitution:! protection of equal rights, 
ani in New York last year they demanded 
“a just, gencrous, ond forbearing policy in 
the Southern St:ies.” Nothing could be 
more baseless than the ‘‘l-timed and testy 
jesting of Mr. Cox, that the late troubles at 
Hamburg, in South Ccrolina, are in some 
way designed for political cffect. As Gen- 
eral GARFIELD truly and gravely said, mur- 
der is not to be laughed out of such occur- 
rences. His question, indeed, goes to the 
root of the mattcr. Are such events in the 
Southern States sporadic, like the late New- 
ark slaughter in llow Jersey, or do they 
show a general feeling hostile to the equal 
rights of colored ? The history of 


vi 


stizens tf 
those States for the last half century sup- 
plies the answer to his question. Nearly 
four millions of colored persons, who, with 
their ancestors, had been held in the most 
inhuman form of slavery for more than two 
hundred years, were suddenly freed and 
elevated to equal citizenship with the mas- 
ter class, as a cons¢ quence ot the insurrec- 
tion of that class against the Union, and of 
its total and ruinous defeat. The general 
feeling of that class can only be one of con- 
temptuous incredulity and distrust of the 
equality of those whom it had not consid- 
ered or treated as human beings; and while 
many of them would not openly manifest 
their discontent, it is inevitable that there 
should be a large and reckless number who 
would not conceal their feelings nor hesi- 
tate at the most heinous crimes for its grat- 
ification. 

This is precisely what has occurred. The 
Southern situation has constantly presented 
two facts: tho mos’ cruel and bloody out- 
rage, terrorism, and massacre of the colored 
population, ond s white public opinion that 
practically approved by declining to protest 
or to act with any vi-jor or efficiency. This 
is not a theoretical observation or abstract 
inference. In reply to General GARFIELD’s 
direct question, Mr. LAMAR, of Mississippi, 
said that the occurrence at Hamburg was 
not sporadic, although unnatural; it was the 
effect of a morbific element that he thought 
would disappear under good government. 
The Richmond Whig says that while it be- 
lieves the great mass of the people in the 
Southern States to be peaceably inclined, 
“the misfortune is that public opinion is not 
outspoken enough to discourage these bad 
men from such acts against the weak,” add- 
ing that the negroes are sometimes exasper- 
ating. And Colonel HIGGrInson, calling at- 
tention to the fact that even the colored 
magistrate at Hamburg, before whom the 
case was brought, and whom he personally 
knows as a brave and loyal man, was also 
forced to fly for his life, speaks for thou- 
sands of intelligent and patriotic men in 
this part of the country in a letter to the 
New York Times: 

“Of all the Sonthern outrages since the war, there 
is no one more sure to have an important influence 
than this Hamburg atrocity. There is no conflict of 
testimony about it. It occurred in broad day, was 
utterly unprovoked, was attended by peculiar circum- 
ttancee of barbarism, and included the armed invasion 
of a neighboring State. For one, I have been trying 
hard to convince myself that the Southern whites had 
accepted the results of the war, and that other ques- 
tions might now come uppermost. So far from being 
a bigoted Republican, I took part in the ‘ Fifth Avenue 
Political Conference,’ and should certainly have refused 
to support the Republic 
manded my confidence. 





an nominee had he not com- 
As it is, I am more than ever 
grateful for the influences which secured the nomina- 
tion of Haves anfl Wureter. Of what use are all our 
efforts to lay aside the issues of the war, if they are 
still to be kept alive by our white fellow-citizens of 
the South? The spirit that sends armed men across 
the South Carolina border to-day may just as easily 
send them across the Pennsylvania border next year, 
if it secures the aid of a Democratic national Adminis- 
tration. For one, I do not propose to acquiesce in 
this.” 


Here is a question not to be shuffled aside 
by the ery that Democrats have accomplish- 
ed referm by cutting down the army and 


reducing the salary of some foreign minis- 


ter. Who commit these undeniable crimes 
ciety? Democrats. Who condone those 
crimes by silence, by incredulity, by calling 
them “negro riots,” or by sneering at the 
bloody shirt? Democrats. Is it, then, to 
Democrats, to a party which counts for suc- 
cess in the election upon the votes of all in 
the Southern States who actively or pas- 
sively connive at these constant and mon- 
strous crimes, that the government of the 
country can be wisely intrusted ? 


A STROKE OF DEMOCRATIC 
ECONOMY. 

OnE of the most common and the most 
ludicrous of Democratic arguments in this 
campaign is that Governor HAYEs is a very 
honest and intelligent man, against whom 
nothing can be said, but that he will have 
to depend upon the Republican party for 
the success of his administration. And pray 
upon what would Governor TILDEN depend ? 
Upon the Democratic party. And can any 
body show, or has any body any where at- 
tempted to show, that the general spirit, 
the traditions, the recent conduct, of that 
party prove that a President controlled by 
it would be more serviceable to the coun- 
try than one controlled by the Republican 
party : 

We have pointed ont more than once the 
evidences of its real spirit and purpose which 
the Democratic party has given within the 
last three or four years; its desperate at- 
tempt last year in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
to betray the faith of the United States, and 
to plun~e the country into the gulf of re- 
pudiation; its selection for the national 
Senatorships which it could control of gen- 
tlemen like Eaton of Connecticut and Cock- 
RELL of Missouri, extreme “ Copperheads” 
or ex-Confederate soldiers, instead of par- 
tisans of a milder type ; its unblushing Sen- 
atorial bargain in Connecticut; the betrayal 
of its spirit in the House, as shown by North- 
ern Democrats in the amnesty debate; its 
civil service reform in the distribution of 
the minor places of th. House to the strict- 
est partisans, one of whom was solely noted 
for rejoicing in Mr. LINCOLN’s assassination, 
and for denouncing Northern merchants be- 
fore the war; its demand of a repeal of the 
pledge of resumption at a fixed time, and its 
nomination tv the Presidency and Vic. Pres- 
idency of candidates of discordant financial 
views, hoping to catch both hard-money and 
soft-money votes; its general tone of com- 
ment upon the Hamburg massacre—all these 
are the kind of evidence that the Democrat- 
ic party offers that a President who must 
depend upon it for his administration would 
work wonders of reform. “ Boss KELLY,” 
says Mr. Petroleum V. Nasby, wich would 
like to be postmaster— 


“ Boss Kriiy wuz even more urgent for reform than 
Morrissey. He said that until Tammany got posses- 
sion of the government he cood see nothin but rooin 
ahed....With the Custom-house and Post-offis in the 
control uv Tammeny, he cood afford to pay ten thou- 
sand repeaters, and give stiddy employment to every 
shoulder-hitter and brooser in the city....The South- 
ern delegates wuz ekally urgent for reform. Wat they 
felt wus nessary wuz a complete change... .One Georgy 
delegate actooally shed teers over the sufferings he 
had endoored. He sobbed audibly wen he remarked 
that it wuz now ten years last Christmas sence he had 
shot a nigger. His shot-gun hung yooselis over his 
fire-place, and there wuz ashes on his harth. ‘Give 
us a Dimecratic administrashen and reform,’ he yelled, 
and immejitely accepted the invitashen uv a Trpen 
delegate to take suthin.” 


One of the most recent proofs of the spirit 
of the party upon which Mr. TILDEN would 
have to depend, if elected, was furnished in 
a conference between the Houses of Con- 
gress upon the Sundry Civil Bill. There is 
a regular appropriation for the examination 
of the rebel archives—a most useful pro- 
ceeding, because it throws great light upon 
the validity of Southern claims and claim- 
ants. It has already been fatal to many 
war and cotton claims, and has saved to the 
government many millions of dollars of “ the 
people’s money.” The whole amount asked 
to continue the examination was but six 
thousand dollars, but the House conferees, 
of whom the majority are Democrats, struck 
it out of the appropriation bill, the conse- 
quence of which would be that the archives 
would be locked up from present examina- 
tion, to the great profit of Southern claim- 
ants who do not wish to have a strong light 
thrown upon their claims. 
millions of dollars of such claims. 


There are many 
Let the 
party whose conferees propose to put an end 
to these examinations come into control of 
the government, and it is easy to see that one 
of the apprehensions at which it has always 
sneered would be justified. 

Governor HaYEs, it is said, must depend 
upon the Republican party. But Governor 
TILDEN must depend upon a party of whose 
spirit and purpose these are illustrations; 
whicu, indeed, is every where and constant- 
ly, under the hope of success, incautiously 
showing its character. Does it offer more 
hope for the kind of administration that all 





good citizens desire than its opponent? Is 
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its animating impulse the guarantee of firm, 


against the very order and existence of so- | economical, upright government, respecting 


all rights, and full of the spirit of the amend- 
ed Constitution ? 


“A STRAIGHT ISSUE.” 
A CORRESPONDENT writes : 

“In an article entitled ‘A Straight Iseue,’in the 
current number of your paper, you say, ‘ As he [Lieu- 
tepant-Governor Dorsuztuer) was Governor TILpEN’s 
trusted agent, and the New York member of the plat- 
form committee, that plank unquestionably represent- 
ed Governor Tr_pex’s hard-money views.’ 

“If my memory serves me aright, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dorsuximer distinctly stated to the Convention 
that this plank was a mere compromise on the part of 
a decided majority of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and that a protest against it, as failing to give expres- 


sion to their pronounced views, was signed by every 
Eastern member of that committee. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that to just the extent 
that Mr. Dorsurimer was ‘Governor Trtpen’s trusted 
agent’ is Governor Tr-pen anxious to ‘ make a straight 
issue between soft and hard money.’ 


“ Was ‘ Mr. Donsuximen’s money’ ‘ the financial plank 
of the platform ?’ 


“In several years’ careful attention to your editori- 
als I have become 80 accustomed to fairness that even 
an accidental suppression excites my surprise.” 

The facts, as we understand them, are 
that when Mr. EWING proposed his substi- 
tute, Mr. DORSHEIMER said that he proposed 
to make a straight issue between soft and 
hard money. He then explained how it was 
to be made. On the one hand, those who 
wanted soft money were to vote for Mr, 
EWING’s substitute ; on the other, those who 
wanted hard money were to vote for a de- 
mand for the repeal of the only existing 
pledge to return to hard money, which he 
called a compromise so great that all the 
Eastern States had protested. The exact 
difference between the propositions was that 
Ewina’s demanded the immediate repeal of 
the act of 1575, while the compromise de- 
manded the repeal of the fixed date for re- 
sumption, which was the only clause in the 
bill that gained for it in Congress the sup- 
port of the thorough hard-money men like 
Mr. SCHURZ. 

Now the law as it stands promises to pay 
the demand notes on a certain day. A gen- 
tleman, representing Governor TILDEN, pro- 
poses to break that promise without any 
substitute, and to postpone payment in- 
detinitely ; and he represents that proposi- 
tion to be a straight issue between hard and 
soft money. In our judgment the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the part of a law which 
pledges resumption on a certain day is 
quoad hoc repudiation; and therefore noth- 
ing can be more preposterous than for its 
advocate to say that as against a repeal of 
the whole law, of which this is the impor- 
tant part, it is a straight issue between hard 
and soft Mr. TILDEN was elected 
Governor on a platform of “steady steps to- 
ward specie payments; no step backward ;” 
and last year the Democrats in the New York 
Assembly voted almost unanimously, and in 
the Senate unanimously, for a resolution re- 
questing legislation to put in force the re- 
sumption clause of which the Democratic 
National Convention now demands the re- 
peal. If it be a compromise, Mr. TILDEN has 
taken a step backward; and if Mr. Dor- 
SHEIMER was his trusted agent, as we said, 
in approving that backward step, he did 
represent Governor TILDEN’s hard-money 
views, or, more precisely, the views which, 
for the purposes of an election, he thinks it 
judicious to have declared in the platform 
upon which he stands. 


money. 


PERSONAL. 

Tue London full Mall Gazette highly com- 
mends President M‘Manon, of France, saying 
he has made himself simply the executive of the 
popular will, as manifested in the action of the 
legislative bodies, confining himself to consti 
tutional limits when he might have followed 
distinguished precedents and indulged in a coup 
d'état. He has from first to last acted with ab 
solute honesty and straightforwardness, and he 
will have his reward in the knowledge that out 
for him France-would probably now be still un 
emancipated from the absolutism which breeds 


olonel SCHUYLER CROSBY, who appears to 
have behaved with admirable coolness and cout 
ave during the late disaster to the yacht Mohawk, 
is descended from an old Albany family, is thir- 
ty years of age, well built, good physique, and 


pleasant address. During the war of the rebell- 
ion he served on the staff of General SHermpan. 
He is a member of several clubs, and finds occu 
pation in the care and management of his for- 
tune, which is am le. 

When Dom Pepro visited Wairtrer, the 
poet, at his home in Amesbury, one of the firat 
questions he asked was in reference to the val: 
ley of the Merrimac and the Whitefield Church 
This church is called the First Presbyterian 
Church in Newburyport, and was formed by 


WHITEFIELD one hundred and thirty years ago. 
The building contains a handsome marble mon- 
ument of the great revivalist, and the present 
pastor is a worthy successor in point of ability, 
zeal, and success. 

—That “some things can be done as well as 
others’’ has another illustration in the case of 
a gentleman who combines the rather unusual 
avocations of preacher and poulterer, dispensing 
the Gospel on Sundays, and dispensing game on 
other days of the week. This gentleman is the 
Rev. Harsey W. Knapp, a Baptist clergyman, 
and he is the chief poultry dealer in Washington 
Market. Ilis church in this city is a mission 


one, yet his congregation is very large. Heisa 
zealous worker, and is said to baptize more con- 
verts than any minister in the denomination, 
He baptizes nearly every Sunday night, holds a 
supplemental prayer-meeting, which usually lasts 
until ten o’clock, and thence to his house six 
miles away. Yet no man is at his stall earlier 
on Monday morning, or attends more vigorous- 
ly to business. Mr. Knapp has recently received 
the degree of D.D., and the market-men are quite 
proud of having so good and bright a man among 
their number. 

—Messrs. Lux and Mitirr, who a few years 
ago began business in San Francisco as butchers 
without any capital, now own 600,000 acres of 
land in the San Joaquin and Santa Clara valleys, 
California, upon which they pay about $40,000 
yearly in taxes 

—Mr. WILL. CARLETON will soon give to the 
public, through the press of Hanpex & Brortna- 
ERS, a volume of poems for young folks—A Cen- 
tennial Tribute. The poems are all new. 

—Mr. CHARLES BRADLAUGH's brother has re- 
nounced atheism, embraced Protestantism, and 
is now holding open-air meetings in London 

—Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, the American den- 
tist, of Paris, has been in Washington lately to 
promote the projected monument on the banks 
of the Seine. The suggestion ofa simple shaft, 
commemorative of American gratitude to the 
Frenchmen who risked their lives for American 
independence, has been received with enthusi- 
asm by the American colony in Paris. 

—It was to a certain extent humorous, the 
call of Senator Ociesny, of Illinois, and Repre- 
sentative Foster, of Obio, on the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Senator introduced 
himself as “ Mr. Oo_espy, of Iilinols,” and his 
companion as “Mr. Foster, of Ohio.” The 
usual greetings were exchanged, a few common- 

place remarks passed, and the A. 8., straighten- 
ing himself back in his chair, inquired, “* Well, 
gentlemen, when did you leave home ?"’ 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH SHEPPARD gave a remarka- 
ble party at her old homestead near Flemington, 
New Jersey, on the 18th of July. The house is 
over a hundred years old, and is in a good state 
of preservation. The farm has been in posses- 
sion of the family over a hundred years. A deed 
for a part of it, given while New Jersey wos a 
province in the reign of King Groner the & 


ec- 
ond, is still in possession of the family. Mra, 
SuHEerrarn is eighty years old. Her father was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. The late President Wi_tt1am H. Har- 
RISON was her ¢ in. At the party were five 
sons and four daughters (the oldest sixty-four 
years, and the youngest forty-six), thirty grand- 
children, and nineteen great-grandchildren, She 
has been a good Sheppard to that flock 
Leonanp Cast, a wealthy citizen of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has given the Cleveland Li- 
brary Association a large block of buildings, 
estimated to be worth $300,000 

— Notwithstanding Mr. Disxae.i’s years (sev- 
enty-one) and the cares of state, whenever an 
emergency arises he rises to the occasion, and 
goes into a debate with a resolution and energy 
which neither infirmities nor sickness have the 
power to subdue, and he astonishes friends and 
foes alike by the power and vigor he displays at 
unexpected moment He can still wind up a 
debate at two in the morning with as much 
freshness and ability as he displayed a score of 
years ago. His ministry is very powerful, and 
there are no visible traces of au immediate re- 
vival of the Liberal party. 

—Mesers. Joun Jacon and Wri.u1amM Astor 
are about to erect in the chancel of Trinity 
Church in this city, at a cost of about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a memorial to the late 
Witu1aM B. Astor. It will be in the form ofa 
Gothic altar and reredos, and will take the place 


ou 


—Mi 


of the present wooden structure. It will be 
mainly of Caen stone, although more precious 
stones will be used in its construction It will 
be twenty-eight feet high by thirty-three feet 


wide, and will be filled with elaborate bass-re- 
liefs of the events of Passion-week arranged in 
chronological order, beginning from the left 
with “Mary Magdalen washing the Feet of 
Christ,’’ followed by the “* Triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem ;"’ “ Our Lord washing His Disciples’ 
Feet ;”’ the “ Lord’s Supper,” after Leonarnpo 
pa Vinci, which forms the principal feature of 
the seven, and is immediately over the altar; the 
“ Avony in the Garden ;”’ the “ Betrayal ;"’ and, 
last on the right, “Christ before Pilate.”’ 
These representations are to be executed with 
the most artistic skill which can be procured, 
and are expected to be worthy of study. The 
altar proper is to be constructed of richly color- 
ed marbles of great rarity and value, ornamented 
in front with the designs of the pelican feeding 
its young, the “‘ Lamb of God,” angels, etc., the 
yanels to be composed of enameled mosaics, 
> the centre of the front of the altar is to be a 
Maltese cross composed entirely of precious 
stones, arranged in an artistic manner, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Conorrsas : The arguments in the Be 
ment trial were closed July 26,—On t i the Pres- 
ident signed the jo ion for the lseuoc of sliver 
coin. —Senator Go goth, introduced « bill 


knap Impeach- 
24th 





to establich “a comy on-p irtigsan revonuc 
corps.” Referred t on Civil “erviee and 
Retrenchmont.—T sation, of George F. Tal ot 
as Solicitor of the Treasury Department, vice Biuford 
Wilson, resigned, was confirmed’ on the @ th he 
Senate, on tho 22d, passed a bil appropriating £100,00¢ 
for the complet'on of th W ington Montnent.— 
Both Houses adjourned early on the 27th, on account 
of the death of Senator Coperton, of West Virginia, 
The Illinole Statc Democratic Convention mct at 
Springfield, July 27 and nominated Le wis Stewart for 
Governor and A. A. Glenn for Licutenant-Governor 
1 Louisiana Democratic Convention met the same 
day at Baton Rouge, and nomineted T. Nicholle for 


Governor and Louis A. Wiltz for Licutenant-Governo. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

Aw official dispatch receivo:. at Belgrade reports 
that the Turks attempted to cross the river Timok, 
which forms the eactern boundary of Servia, at Wra- 
sognatz, July 24, but were repulsed with heavy loss, 
The Turks are re ported to have dispersed the Monte- 
negrines in the vicinity of Medun. Five thousand in- 
surgents subsequently sttacked the enemy, but were 
epulsed, losing considerably 
he town of Albeuve, Swiurorland, wac totaly de- 
atroyed by fire, July 20. 

The French Senate, July 21 jected, by a vote of 
144 to 189, the government bill restoring to the slate 
the sole right of conlerring universily degrees, 
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THE “MOHAWK” DISASTER are very fairly and strongly stated in the Rev They have generally very graceful lines. great br } t wate makea euch a ewash that all the com- 
4 r\ d mothe aiy of b which 1 } f fort 





) \\ " ikes t n roou nd comfort ‘ ! t mxiet the roy ’ 

Grorce H. Herworrn’s new and very interesting ioe dake. ak tn amy ‘ , a » Reaeks 

Tue recent sad disaster in the bay of New book, called Starboard and Port, just published | cand canvas that they are unfit fort oute wort that wt tt , ; om 1° meme 

York, an account of which has already appeared | by Harper & Brorners. With reference to Amet In our whole fleet there are hardly half a « ' ts never stop until she bad jerked 
P - > . * = . , whiel old sa would pronounce t 

in Harper's Weekly, has revived the discussion | ican yachts he says | Anaigaadec Ay. an an 

—" A . The mair m rut tward thor maat } la t ‘ t that r American vs te are 

on the comparative merits of the American and “Our craft seldom venture on long vovages fallen over the atern, and when the yacht is fl ‘ the most g ful pieces of marine architecture in ex 

the English system of yacht-building. Both sides | would do themselves little credit in a northeast gale. | fore a ten-knot breeze, the foot of the mainsail slaps | ister n ex the beauty of a regatta 
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off Sandy Hook in a six or eight knot breeze. The 
white-winged craft skim over the water like the flight 
of gulls, while the hulls lose themselves in clouds of 
spotless canvas. It is an infinite pity, however, that 
their mission ends when the wind increases, and that 
before the etiff breeze which the fisherman or the 
pilot-boat only laughs at, they creep under a lee for 
safety. The truth is, they are built to look at, but not 
to last. That part of the hull which is seen is careful- 
ly looked after, but that part which is under the wa- 
ter-line is left to neglect....We are consumed by 4 
madness for speed, and every thing is sacrificed to 
that one quality. To make the best time is all we care 
for. Wecan run all round an English yacht in fair 
weather and smooth water; but when we are caught in 
a gale, and have to lie to for a couple of days, the En- 
glishman eats his meals in serenity, assured that his 
boat will ride it out, while we chew the cud of discon- 
tent and look wistfully toward home.... 

“The crowning defect, and one which we are begin- 
ning to acknowledge, is the shape of the bows. They 
are so sharp that they not only cut through the water 
when it is smooth, but they also cut into it and under 
it when there is any seaway on. The only thing that 
holds the head of a yacht up in rough weather is its 
preposterous bowsprit and jib-boom. The fisherman 
is 80 fashioned above the water-line forward that when 
she dives into a sea she has wood enough to keep her 
on top of the water. There is so much wood and so 
much breadth by the cat-heads that when she plunges 
she instantly rises, while the yacht, which has no wood 
forward, and is as sharp as a knife, plunges and stays 
there until her deck os far aft as the fore-rigging is all 
under water. As an inevitable consequence, the whole 
head-gear is endangered at a time when the pilot-boat 
goes laughingly by with dry decks, 

“A few of our larger craft are notable exceptions 
to this rule. The Sappho, the Dauntless, the Enchant- 
reas, the Dreadnaught, and some others, are perhaps 
not open to the criticisms I have made. And yet even 
these yachts are built so sharp that in ap ordinary 
chop sea outside they run their noses under water in 
a very disagreeable way, imperiling their whole head- 
meet They are all something over two hundred tons’ 

yurden, cost almost fabulous sums, and ought to be 
able to round the Horn as comfortably and safely as a 
full-rigged ship; and yet they are not the vessels in 
which an old salt would feel secure. It is not the ma- 
hogany, rose-wood, plate-glass, and general extrava- 
gance of outfit which frighten him, but the low bow 
and rail, the wedge-like prow which lets the water 
come aboard instead of dashing it aside, and which is 
fo thin and sharp that there is scarcely any lifting 
quality in the boat except when the jib-boom and bow- 
yy strike the wave and buoy her up. Any yacht 
that measures a hundred tons, that has seventy-five 
feet of deck-room, ought to be able to go the wide 
world over, and to take whatever might come. With 
lower masts and shorter spars, the sails could be snug- 
ly trimmed close to the deck ; and though something 
might be lost in speed, an enormous gain of safety 
would give an enviable and manly dignity to American 
yachting. Besides—and this is a consideratior not to 
be despised—we should become a hardier and more 
venturesome race of boatmen, and spend our summers 
in distant waters, and in the acquisition of marine 
prowess—a quality of character in which we are sadly 
deficient. Long Island Sound is the disease of which 
we are dying. To that are we indebted for that evil 
invention, the centre-board. It has taught us to 
dread Cape Cod; and with its smoother water has 
taken the life ont of our love for the ocean, and sub- 
stituted the fascinations of a mill-pond. We crawl 
along inshore, and run for a harbor when the wind 
blows a reefing breeze. The play of a coaster or lum- 
berman is the agony of a yacht. We are oppressed 
with the consciousness that our boate are not weath- 
erly; that we have paid too much for brass and ma- 
hogany, and too little for good solid oak; that we 
have sacrificed every thing to a knife-like bow and 
fifteen knots an hour; and so we shake the rope’s- 
end in the face of a Banker when we pass him this side 
of Newport, but dare not for our lives follow him to 
the big waves of the fishing-ground.” 


The disaster to the Mohawk furnishes a sad 
confirmation of Mr. Herworrn’s views. She is 
the largest yacht in the world. From knight- 
head to taffrail she is 140 feet long. Her length 
on the water-line is 121 feet; beam, 30 feet 4 inch- 
es ; depth of hold, 9 feet 4 inches. From the wa- 
ter to her main truck is 140 feet, and from the 
end of her main-boom to the end of flying jib- 
boom 235 feet. She carries 32,000 square feet 
of canvas. Her main saloon is 28 feet square, 
and in it are a fire-place, book-case, sideboard, 
ete. The furniture was of the most costly kind, 
and the decorations were superb. Before the dis- 
aster she was a floating palace. But when struck 
by the fatal squall, her ballast, laid unsecured un- 
der the floor of the cabin, as if the yacht was al- 
ways intended to run on an even keel, shifted at 
once, and thus assisted in keeping her over in- 
stead of helping to right her. In addition to this, 
the heavy pieces of furniture in the cabin were 
all loose, instead of being screwed down, and when 
the yacht careened, they all fell to the lower side, 
imprisoning the unfortunate occupants, and by 
their weight aiding in keeping her from righting. 

Vice-Commodore Garner, whose portrait, to- 
gether with a picture of the Mohawk under sail, 
is given on the preceding page, was thirty-six 
years old. He was a great favorite with the 
members of the Yacht Club. He was the owner 
of the great Harmony calico print mills at Cohoes, 
and others, and is estimated to have been worth 
from $19,000,000 to 830,000,000. He was lib- 
eral- minded, and lavished his money upon his 
friends with unsparing hands. His wife, in try- 
ing to save whom he lost his life, was a Southern 
lady. They leavethree young daughters, the old- 
est of whom is not more than eight years of age. 
Mr. Garner was elected a member of the Yacht 
Club on July 20, 1871, and to the position of Vice- 
Commodore last year. He has commanded three 
yachts, the Breeze, the Magic, and the Mohawk. 


THE HON. JAMES N. TYNER. 


Tue new Postmaster-General, the Hon. James 
N. Tyxer, whose portrait is given on page 653, is 
fifty years old, and a native of Brookville, In- 
diana. He received an excellent common-school 
education, read law, and, as soon as the law would 
allow, commenced its practice. Of course he took 
to politics, as every Indiana man does, and at the 
age of thirty-one was elected Secretary of the In- 
diana Senate. From 1861 to 1866 he acted as a 
special agent of the Post-office Department. In 
1868 he was elected to Congress, and was re- 
elected to the Forty-second and Forty-third Con- 
gresses. Immediately after leaving Congress Mr. 
TyNER was appointed Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General, and retained that office until his pro- 
motion to the head of the Department. His ex- 
perience in post-office affairs is extensive, and he 
will undoubtedly administer the department with 
efficiency and ability. 





THE CENTENNIAL. 


Tue Japanese section in the Main Building is 
a constant source of delight to lovers of curious 
and grotesque, and at the same time delicate and 
intricate, workmanship. The articles in bronze 
are especially wonderful, and represent an almost 
incredible amount of labor and skill. The Jap- 
anese gentleman in charge of the collection esti- 
mates the work on one of the large vases to be 
equivalent to 2250 days’ steady labor for one 
man, The ground color of the finer vases is a 
dark steel, and a marked peculiarity is the use of 
gilt and silver bronze for inlaying—sometimes on 
flat surfaces for delicate tracery, and sometimes 
in high relief for figures of birds and animals, or 
for the costumes of men and women whose heads 
and arms are worked out in the steel bronze. 
There is no end to the variety in the decoration 
of the vases, The work abounds in curious con- 
ceits, grotesque shapes of birds, beasts, and hu- 
man beings, mingled with strikingly faithful re- 
productions of leaves, vines, and other forms of 
nature. Another Japanese specialty is lacquered 
ware, of which there is a great variety on exhibi- 
tion, running from pretty little cake trays, costing 
fifty cents, to elaborate cabinets valued at $1000 
each. The art of lacquering has declined some- 
what during the last 300 years, and the most an- 
cient masterpieces can not be reproduced in these 
days, even in Japan, and the modern work does 
not show to advantage beside the old. There is 
one cabinet 350 years old which surpasses all the 
new in fine workmanship. The price of this gem 
of art is $5000. 

On page 660 will be found two interesting groups 
of these Japanese articles, brought together and 
arranged especially for Harper's Weekly. The first 
has for a background a golden tinted screen, on 
which is a scroll of maple leaves in red and green, 
supported by a frame of ebony with ornamenta- 
tion in gold. The cabinets and writing-desks are 
of the most exquisite workmanship. The central 
object in the group, a writing-desk, has been pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Museum, and the one 
immediately to the left of it by Mr. Moore, of Trr- 
FANY’S, the price of each being somewhat over 
$300. The ornamentation is very delicate and 
beautiful. 

The stork in the second group is of bronze. It 
is one of the most ancient objects of art in the col- 
lection. The figure appears in the ornamentation 
of many of the vases, and seems to be a favorite 
model with Japanese artists. The large ancient 
tea-caddy on the right of the stork is of very dark 
bronze. It ia much worn, and a great part of the 
inlaid metal-work has crumbled out of its setting. 
The smaller tea-caddy in front of it is a gem of 
art. The lacquer-work is exquisite. The general 
tint is gold, varying with the light. The elephant- 
tusk vase on the left of the stork is ornamented 
with figures in gold. The vase is of bronze, in- 
laid with gold and silver. The screen against 
which these objects are relieved is embroidered 
with lotus flowers, beautiful in color and design, 
and perfectly artistic in drawing. 

On page 661 will be found a picture of the 
corridor of the Art Annex, looking toward Me- 
morial Hall, and opening into the Italian depart- 
ment of sculpture. 

In the Supplement will be found two pages of 
illustrations relating to the Centennial. In one 
Mr. Woo tr gives a humorous and grotesque view 
of the great tramp question, which is creating 
so much excitement this year in the country. 
The occupant of the house, finding himself sorely 
beset by modern knights of the road, has cover- 
ed his dwelling with signs in various languages 
—English, French, German, Italian, Irish, Rus- 
sian, Hebrew, ete.—announcing that no tramps 
will be fed there. The experiment has actually 
been tried with excellent effect by a resident of a 
New Jersey town, whose house had come to be 
regarded as a wayfarer’s free hotel, until his hos- 
pitality was wearied out by the abuse of it. Since 
putting up the warning signs the evil has entirely 
ceased. 

The other page represents scenes in the Turk- 
ish café—a place which affords an excellent op- 
portunity for studying the costumes and manners 
of the Orient. The café is a department of the 
Turkish Bazar. It occupies a large, well-lighted, 
octagonal room, with a domed ceiling painted in 
the Turkish colors and ornamented with Turkish 
designs. It has three wide entrances, painted in 
yellow, red, and blue, and these open upon three 
cool verandas in front. The sides are lined with 
soft, luxurious lounges, covered with blue and 
straw-colored plush, and in front of these are 
many little circular tables. On the east side is a 
dark walnut neatly carved counter, overlaid with 
a rich cloth, embroidered in red, black, and gold, 
and covered with glass dishes laden with all the 
Oriental delicacies. The high, breezy-looking 
windows are hung with curtains of perde cloth 
handsomely embroidered, and two of the corners 
of the octagon are filled with pipes of all kinds, 
including many representations of the chibouque 
and the nargileh, or water pipe, and these are 
presided over by Turks attired in the quaint cos- 
tumes of their country. 

Near the main counter is a copper brazier for 
making coffee, which is served in little cups or 
zarfs about the size of an egg-cup, the tiny ves- 
sels themselves being inclosed in a silver holder. 
The brazier is heated with a charcoal fire, and its 
only compartment contains nothing but boiling 
water. When coffee is called for, one of the 
Turks places a heaping spoonful of ground and 
browned “ Mocha” in a little silver dipper of 
about the capacity of the cup, adds a little sugar, 
fills up with hot water from the diminutive boil- 
er, stirs the mixture together, and holds it over 
the glowing charcoal until it almost reaches the 
boiling-point. It is next turned into the cup. 

The picturesque costumes familiar to travelers 
in the Ottoman Empire are worn by the attend- 
ants, the men appearing in the red fez cap, red 
tunic, yellow sash, and blue and brown silk trow- 





wear a peculiar head-dress, 
silk-embroidered tunic, and 
graceful entare, a garment which is half skirt 
and half trowsers. None of the attendants speak 
English; but the wants of their customers are 
promptly understood by reference to the bill of 
fare, which is printed in English. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONSOLATION, 


“Tus is indeed an affliction, dear Miss Beres- 
ford. We came up directly we heard of it; I 
would not let a moment pass. Oh, how little we 
know! We were thinking of your poor niece as 
having returned from her foreign tour; as being 
about to enter upon the brilliant society of the 
season. I don’t know when I have received such 
a shock, and my poor Maria, her feelings were al- 
most beyond control; but she would not stay 
away.” 

“T thought she would come,” said Miss Char- 
ity. “ Maria always likes to get news from the 
fountain-head, and to see how people are bearing 
their troubles. Yes, my dear, I am bearing mine 
very well, as yousee. Poor Anuie! she was only 
my niece by marriage after all. At my age one 
sees even one’s own nieces, women with families, 
die without deep trouble. It may sound hard, 
but it’s true. When a woman is married, and 
has her own children about her, you can’t but 
feel that she’s less to you. It’s dreadful for 
them; but, so far as you are concerned, you lost 
her long ago.” 

“Oh, dear Miss Beresford, you like to pretend 
you are calm, to hide how soft-hearted you are. 
But we know you better than that. I myself, 
though I knew (comparatively) so little of poor 
Mrs. James—” 

“And I thought you did not like each other, 
so it is all the more kind of you to ery. Cherry 
will cry too as much as you please, and be thank- 
ful for your sympathy. Have you had a pleas- 
ant walk? I think the primroses are thicker 
than ever this spring. We have been sending 
up basketfuls. She was,fond of them—” Here 
the old lady faltered fora moment. This was the 
kind of allusion that melted her, not straight- 
forward talk. She was in profound black, a great 
deal more crape than the dress-maker thought at 
all necessary; but Miss Charity had her own views 
on these subjects. “Put double upon me, and 
take it off the child,” she had said, to the wonder 
of the trades-people, who felt that the mourning 
for a niece by marriage was a very different thing 
from that which was mourning for a mother. 
Mrs. Burchell respected her chiefly for her crape. 
She knew the value of it, and the unthriftiness, 
and felt that this was indeed showing respect. 

“We heard it was so very sudden,” said the 
rector, “‘ that nobody had the least idea, It was 
a very lingering disorder that she was supposed 
to have. So we heard, at least. Do you happen 
to know how the doctors accounted for its sud- 
denness at last? There is something very dread- 
ful to the imagination in so sudden a death.” 

“T wish I could think I should have the same 
end,” said Miss Charity ; “ but we Beresfords are 
strong, and die hard. We can’t shake off life 
like that. We have to get rid of it by inches.” 

“My dear lady,” said the rector, “ I don’t mean 
to say that I would put any trust in death-bed re- 
pentances ; but surely it is a privilege to have 
that time left to us for solemn thought, for mak- 
ing sure that we are in the right way.” 

“T never think much when I am ill, my dear 
rector; I can’t. I think why the flies buzz so, 
and I think if I was Martha it would make me 
unhappy to have such a red nose; and if you 
came to me, instead of listening to what you said, 
I should be thinking all the time that your white 
tie was undone” (here the rector furtively and 
nervously glanced down, and instinctively put up 
his hand to feel if the remark was true), “ or your 
coat rusty at the elbows. I say these things at a 
hazard, not that I ever remarked them,” she add- 
ed, laughing. “ You are tidiness itself.” 

The rector was put out by these chance possi- 
bilities of criticism, and could not but feel that 
Miss Charity’s quick eyes must have seen him 
with his white tie untidy, loosely unfastened, un, 
der his beard. He had grown a beard, like so 
many clergymen, and it was not an improvement. 
Instead of looking clean, as he once did, he look- 
ed black and coarse, a mixture of sea-captain and 
divine. He kept putting up his hand stealthily 
all the time he remained, and inviting his wife, 
with nervous glances, to let him know if all was 
right. Unfortunately he could not see it under 
the forest of black beard. 

“We heard,” said his wife, coming to his re- 
lief, “that there was something about an opiate 
—an overdose, something of that sort—that poor 
Mrs. James had taken it without measuring it, 
or— You'know how every thing is exaggerated. 
I was quite afraid, and so glad to see the death in 
the paper without any inquest or formalities of 
that kind, which must be so painful. Was there 


really nothing in the story of the opiate? It is 
so strange how things get about.” 
“T don’t think it at all strange, Maria. The 


servants call in a strange doctor, in their fright, 
who does not know any thing about her case or 
temperament. He hears that she has to take 
some calming drops to relieve her pain, and of 
course he jumps, in his ignorance, to the idea of 
an overdose. It is the fashionable thing now- 
adays. It is what they all say—” 

“ And there was no truth in it ?” 
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“None whatever,” said Miss Charity, who, 
safest of all chroniclers, implicitly believed what 
she was saying, not knowing that any doubt had 
ever existed on the subject. She sat facing them 
in her new mourning, so freshly, crisply black. 
Miss Charity knew of no mystery even, and 
strengthened the delusion with all the genuine 
force of truth. 

The rector and his wife looked at each other. 
“Tt shows that one should not believe the tenth 
part of what one hears,” he said. “I was told 
confidently that poor Mrs. James Beresford held 
strange ideas about some things.” 

“That you may be quite sure of, rector. I 
never knew any one yet worth their salt who did 
not hold odd ideas about something—” 

“Not about fundamentals, my dear lady. I 
am not strait-laced; but there are some matters 
—on some things, I am sure, none of us would 
like to give an uncertain word. Life, for example 
—human life, is too sacred to be trifled with; 
but there is a set of speculatists, of false philos- 
ophers—I don’t know what to call them—skep- 
tics, infidels they generally are, and at the same 
time radicals, republicans.” 

“ Ah, politics. I dare say poor Annie was odd 
in politics. What did it matter? They were 
net political people. If James had been in Par- 
liament, indeed, as I should like to have seen 
him; but unfortunately he was a man of fine 
tastes—that is fatal. A man of fine tastes, who 
is fond of traveling, and collecting, and wrapped 
up in his wife, will never become a public man; 
and that is my greatest fault to James: I should 
like to have seen him in Parliament. Strange 
ideas—oh yes, queer to the last degree. If there 
is any thing worse than republicanism (is there ?) 
I should think poor Annie went in for that.” 

“That is bad enough, but it is not exactly what 
I meant,” said the rector; and then he rose up 
with an air of the deepest conventional respect. 
“ My dear, here is your kind friend, Miss Cherry,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Burchell sprang up at the intimation, and 
rushed forward with open arms. She had put 
on a black merino dress instead of her usual silk, 
and a black shawl, to mark her sense of the ca- 
lamity, and swallowed up poor slim Miss Cherry in 
the entanglements of that embrace with solemn 
fervor. Cherry had not much sense of humor, 
and she was too good to pass any judgment upon 
the sudden warmth of affection thus bestowed ; 
but it was a little confusing and suffocating to 
find herself without any warning ingulfed in Mrs, 
3urchell’s old merino and the folds of her shawl. 

“Oh, my dear, dear Cherry, if I could but tell 
you how I feel for you! How little did we think 
when we last met—” 

“You are very kind,” said Miss Cherry, draw- 
ing herself forth somewhat limp and crushed 
from this embrace. “I am sure you are very 
kind.” The lips quivered and the tears came to 
her eyes; but she was not so overwhelmed as 
her consoler, who had begun to sob. “It is my 
poor brother I think of,” said Miss Cherry. “It 
is little to us in comparison with what it is to 
him. I think of him most; more than of poor 
Annie, who is safe out of all trouble.” 

“We must hope so, at least,” said the rector, 
shaking his head, and his wife stopped sobbing, 
and interchanged a glance with him, which was 
full of meaning. 

“Poor Mrs. James! It was so sudden. I fear 
there was no time for preparation—no time even 
for thought ?” 

“ Men soon get the better of these things,” said 
Miss Charity, “and the more they feel it at the 
time the more easily they are cured. Cherry 
there will stiil think of her longer than her hus- 
band will. I don’t mean to say your grief’s so 
great, but it will last.” 

“Oh, aunt, you do James injustice. He thought 
of nothing but Annie. The light of his eyes is 
gone, and the comfort of his house, and all he 
cares for in life.” 

Here poor Miss Cherry, moved by her own elo- 
quence, began to cry, picturing to herself this dis- 
mal future. Nothing at Sunninghill was changed : 
the room was as full of primroses as the woods 
were; great bunches of them filling up every cor- 
ner mingled with blue violets; the sunshine came 
in unclouded; the whole place was bright. It 
struck the tender-hearted woman with sudden 
compunction. “ We are not touched,” she said; 
“we have every thing just the same as ever, as 
bright ; but my poor James, in that house by him- 
self; and the child! Oh, Aunt Charity, when I 
think of him, I feel as if my heart would break.” 

Miss Charity took up her work and began to 
knit furiously. “ He will get over it,” she said, 
“in time. It will be dreadful work at first; but 
he will get over it. He has plenty of friends, 
both men and women. Don’t upset me with your 
talk; he will get over it—men always do.” 

“ And let us hope it will draw him to think 
more seriously,” said Mrs. Burchell. “Oh, I am 
sure if you thought my dear husband could be of 
We all know he has not been what we may 
eall serious; and oh, dear Miss Beresford, would 
not this affliction be a cheap price to pay for it, 
if it brought him to a better state of mind ?” 

“His wife’s life? It would be a high price 
for any advantage that could come to him, I 
think. Dry your eyes, Cherry, and go and put on 
vour bonnet. is Mr. Maxwell’s day, and 
you had better go back to town with him.” 

“Was it Mr. Maxwell who attended poor Mrs. 
James? I hope he is considered a clever man.” 

“ How oddly you good people speak! De you 
want to insinuate that he is not a clever man? 
He takes charge of my health, you know, and be 
has kept me going long enough. Eh! I am irri- 
table. I suppose we are all put out. You good 
quiet folks, with all your children about, nothing 
happening to you—” 

“Indeed, Miss Beresford, you do us: great in- 
justice,” said Mrs. Burchell, stung, as ‘was-natural, 
by such an assertion, while the rector slowly shook 
his head. “We do not complain; but perhaps 


’ 
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if we were to tell all, as some people do—noth- 
ing happening to us !—ah, how little you know.” 

“ Well, well, let us say you have a great many 
troubles; you can feel, then, for other people. 
Ah, here is Mr. Maxwell. Don’t talk of me now; 
don’t think of me, my good man. I am as well 
—as well—a great deal better than a poor use- 
less woman of nearly threescore and ten has any 
right to be when the young are taken. How is 
James ?” 

The doctor, who had come in by the open win- 
dow with a familiarity which made the rector 
and his wife look at each other, sat down by the 
old lady’s side and began to talk to her. Miss 
Cherry had gone to put on her bonnet, and by- 
and-by Mr. and Mrs. Burchell rose to take their 
leave. 

“T am so glad to hear that, sad as it was, it 
was a natural death, and one that you expected,” 
said the rector, taking Maxwell aside for a mo- 
ment. 

The doctor stared at him with somewhat fiery 
eyes. “A natural death? Mrs. Beresford’s? 
What did you expect it to be?” 

“ Oh, my dear Sir, I don’t mean any thing. We 
had heard very—so many things are said—” 

“You should put a stop to them, then,” said 
the other, who was not without temper, and he 
and Miss Charity paused in their sudden talk, as 
the visitors disappeared, to interchange some re- 
marks about the clergy which were not compli- 
mentary. 

“What they tan mean by making up such 
wicked lies, and putting a slur upon her memory, 
poor child !” said the old lady with a sudden gush 
of hot tears. 

The doctor said something very hotly about 
“‘meddlesome parsons,” and hastily plunged again 
into descriptions of poor James. The other was 
not a subject on which he could linger. “I nev- 
er saw a man so broken-hearted; they were al- 
ways together; he misses her morning, noon, and 
night. Cherry must come to him; she must 
come at once,” he said, forgetting how long it was 
since he had spoken of Cherry before by her 
Christian name. But Miss Charity noticed it 
with the keen spectator instinct of her age, and 
ruminated in an under-current of thought even 
while she thought of “poor James,” whether 
Maxwell’s faith in Cherry “meant any thing,” 
or if new combinations of life might be involved 
in the sequences of that death scene. 

The same thought was in the minds of the 
clerical pair as they went down the hill. “ Will 
that come to any thing?” they said to each other. 

“Tt is a nice little property,” said the rector, 
“and I suppose she will have every thing.” 

“ But if I was Cherry,” said Mrs. Burchell, “I 
should not like to be thrown at his head in that 
very open way. Going with him to town. It is 
as good as offering her to him.” 

“She is no longer young, my dear,” said the 
rector, “and people nowadays have not your del- 
icacy.” 

“ Oh, I have no patience with their nonsense !” 
she cried; “and their friendships, forsooth—as 
if men and women could ever be friends!” 

And it is possible that in other circumstances 
Miss Cherry’s tranquil soul might have owned a 
flutter at thought of the escort which she accept- 
ed so quietly to-day; but she was absorbed with 
thoughts of her brother and of the possible use 
she might be, which was sweet to her. Miss 
Charity shook her head doubtfully. “It is not 
Cherry that will help him,” she said, “but the 
child will be the better of a woman in the house.” 

Really that was what Mr. Maxwell wanted—a 
woman in the house; something to speak to, 
something to refer any thing to; something to 
blame, even, if things were not all right. The 
funeral was over, and all that dismal business 
which appalls yet gives a temporary occupation 
and proud support to the sorrowful. And now 
the blank of common life had recommenced. 

“Perhaps she will not help him much; but 
she will be there,” said the doctor. He was glad 
for himself that a soft-voiced, soft-eyed, pitying 
creature should be there. There was help in the 
mere fact, whatever she might say or do. 

Cara had been living a strange life through 
these melancholy days. She had not known, poor 
child, the full significance of that scene by her 
mother’s bedside, of which she was a witness. 
She did not fully understand even now ; but glim- 
mers of horrible intelligence had come to her dur- 
ing that interview in the library, and the things 
she had heard afterward from the servants had 
enlightened her still more. She heard the whis- 
pers that circulated among them, terrified whis- 
pers, said half under their breath. That she had 
done it herself—that she knew, poor dear, what 
she was doing—that if any thing had been known, 
there would have been an inquest, and things 
would have come out. This was what Cara heard 
breathing about in half whispers, and filling her 
with strange pains, lest her secret should escape 
her. She knew the secret, and she only. No- 
body had questioned, but the child’s impulse to 
tell had bound her very soul for days after. She 
had resisted it, she had felt guilty and miserable 
to know something which no one else knew; but 
she had kept the secret. “Don’t let us brand 
her with the name of suicide.” These words 
seemed to ring in her ears night and day. She 
repeated them over and over to herself. “Don’t 
let us brand her with the name of suicide.” 

“No, no,” poor Cara said to herself, trembling— 
“no, no;” though this premature and horrible 
secret weighed down her heart like a visible bur- 
den. Oh, if she could but have told it to nurse, 
or to Aunt Cherry! but she must not, not even 
to papa. When her aunt arrived, it was mingled 
torture and relief to the poor child. She clung 
round her with sobbing, longing so to tell; but 
even to cling and to sob was consolatory, and 
Aunt Cherry wanted no explanation of that un- 

usual depth of childish distress. “Cara was not 
like other children,” she said to herself. She 
had feelings which were deeper and more tender, 
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She was “sensitive; she was “nervous.” She 
was more loving than the ordinary children, who 
cry one moment and forget the next. And kind 
Cherry, though her own grief was of the milder 
secondary kind, as was natural, had always tears 
of sympathy to give for the grief of others. She 
took the little girl almost entirely into her own 
care, and would talk to her for hours together: 
about being “ good,” about subduing all the little 
irritabilities in order to please mamma, who was 
in heaven, and would be grieved in her happiness 
to think that her child was not “good.” Oara 
was greatly awed and subdued by this talk. It 
hushed her, yet set her wondering : and those 
conversations were sometimes very strange ones 
which went on between the two in their melan- 
choly and silent hours, 

“Does every body go to heaven who dies ?” 
said Cara, with awe-stricken looks. 

Miss Cherry trembled a little, having some fear 
of doctrine before her eyes. “ Eve ry body, I hope . 
who loves God. There are bad people, Cara; but 
we don’t know them, you and I.” 

“Who love God; but I never think of God, 
Aunt Cherry. At least I do now; I wonder 
But if they did not do that, would they still go to 
heaven all the same ?” 

“God loves us, dear,” said Cherry, with the 
tears in her soft eyes “Fathers and mothers 
love their childre n, whether their children love 
them or not. That is all we know.” 

“ Whatever they do? if they even laugh and 
do wrong? Yes,” said Cara, very thoughtfully, 
“T suppose papa would not send me away out 
into the dark if I did ever so wrong.” 

“Tam sure he would not; but you must not 
think of such things, dear; they are too difficult 
for you. When you are older you will under- 
stand better,” Cherry said, faltering, and with 
something in her heart which contradicted her; 
for did not the child “understand” better than 
she ? 

Then Cara started another difficulty, quite as 
appalling ; facing it with innocent confidence, 
yet wonder. “ What sort of a place,” she asked, 
softly, looking up with her blue eyes full of se- 
rious faith and awe, “is heaven ?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Miss Cherry,“ you ask 
me what I would give all I have in the world to 
know. There are so many whom I love there.” 

“But what do you think? Often when one 
doesn’t know, one has an idea. I don’t know 
Italy or India, but I think something Aunt 
Cherry, tell me what you think.” 

“Qh, Cara, my darling, I don’t know what it is 
like. 1 know there is no trouble or pain in it, 
and that God is not so far off as here. No, He 
is not far off here: but we can’t see Him. And 
we are such poor duli creatures. And I ¢hink, 
Cara, I think that our Lord must be always about 
there. That people may go and stand on the 
road-side and see Him pass, and talk to Him, 
and be satisfied about every thing.” 

“ How—be satisfied about every thing ?” 

“Oh, child! J should not want any thing 
more. He sees both sides, my darling, both here 
and there, and understands. Iam sure they must 
be able to speak to Him, and go to Him, whenev- 
er they will—” : 

This thought brought great tears—a suffusion 
of utter wistfulness yet heart-content to Cherry's 
eyes. Little Cara did not know what was meant 
by the words so well as she might have done 
She did not understand this conception of the 
great Creator as a better-taught child might do. 
But she said to herself, all secretly, “If there is 
One like that, whether it is in heaven or earth, I 
might tell Him, and it would be no harm.” 

While Miss Cherry dried her eyes, her heart 
lightened by that overflowing. Perhaps, though 
they had not seen it, He had passed that way, 
and heard the babble—what was it wiser ?—be- 
tween the woman and the child. 

(TO BE OONTINUVED.] 


“STRUCK IT RICH.” 

Tue prospecter forms a characteristic feature 
of life in the mining regions of the far West. He 
is the real pioneer in the wilderness, the first ele- 
ment in the civilization of the West. Although 
undergoing many privations and hardships, and 
subsisting on the simplest necessaries of exist- 
ence, the wild and independent life he leads ac- 
quires a strange fascination over him, and after 
once entering upon it, he seldom breaks away, only 
feeling happy when among his beloved mountains. 

The prospecters shown in our front-page illus- 
tration are in the famous Black Hills region, and 
are equipped for a ten days’ trip. Provisions, con- 
sisting of flour, bacon, coffee, some baking pow- 
der, and salt, are rolled inside the blankets and 
slung over the shoulder, while from convenient 
points are suspended a frying-pan, tin cup, and 
pail, which, with the pick on the shoulder and 
the knife and revolver hung in the belt, complete 
the outfit. On more extended trips farther from 
supplies, the hurro becomes a necessity for Pp Af k 
ing. After days and perhaps years of fruitless 
search for the precious metal, his practiced eye 
discovers the hidden wealth in what to the ordi 
nary observer would seem a dull and uninterest 
ing piece of rock, and he has, in his own words, 
“ struck it rich.” 

The prospecter, says the Silver World, belongs 
to the genus mountaineer; species, fortune-hunt 
er. Armed with a jackass and a clay pipe, he is an 
element in the life and development of the land 
of goid, silver, and novelty, without which it 
would be meat without salt, bread without leav 
en. His wants and necessities are as simple as 
his hopes and prospects are unbounded. He 
will subsist on a diet of flour, bacon, hope, yeast 
powder, and pine-tar whiskey with the same for- 
titude that his jackass does on thistles, and not 
make half as much noise about it either. Waking 
you up before Phoebus has washed his face for 





breakfast, he wiil thrill you from the top of your 
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head to the bottom of your pocket with the sol- 
emn assurance that he is “heeled away back 
‘struck the biggest thing yet.” 


Any day you 
may see this quaint, curious specimen of human- 
ity, armed with a pick, looking for the forever- 
hunted “ golden fleece,” looking as though he had 
lost his jackknife or wits. He will follow “ float” 
for miles over mountains that would make life a 
burden to a goat, and then, perchance, when he 
strikes his lode and begins to think of all the 
bottom farms he is going to buy back in the 
States very soon, suddenly makes the discovery 
that some prospecting brother has staked the 
same claim two weeks before. Then he goes 
home to find his camp fire turned upside down 
and a rich lode ope ned in its place. So it goes, 
ind yet he ever looks forward to the time when 
he shall strike some enormous bonanza that will 
release him from the hardships of his calling, 
and surround him with wealth and ease. 
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Calendar. 
AUGUST, 1876. 


% 13.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity 


Sunda 20.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Thursda 24.—St. Bartholomew. 

Sunday, 27.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 
SEPTEMBER. 

Sunday, 8.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 10.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 17.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Thuraday, 21 St. Matthew. 


Sunday, 24.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 28.—St. Michael and All Angels. 


Tne statements presented to the International 
Convention of Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, at Toronto, Canada, revealed an amount 
of activity surprising to all who have not made 
recent Association work a careful study. Nearly 
800 Associations were reported to the Conven 
tion. Of these, 673 report 79,195 members, The 
expenses of 376 were $301,337; 283 Associations 
have reading-rooms; 221 have libraries, which 
contain in the aggregate 172,102 volumes. Fif 
ty-four associations have during the year relieved 
9482 persons by procuring situations for them 
As many as 105 secretaries and agents devote 
their whole time to Association work. There 
is an international committee which held dur 
ing last year two meetings, and also a “‘ Bund”’ 
or union of German-speaking Associations. The 
Associations are represented in the Centennial 
Exposition by a map showing the location of 
every one in the country, and 200 publications 
Only eight years ago attention was directed to 
railway workmen, who number 800,000 in the 
United States; through the activity of Mi: 
LANG SHEAFF numerous meetings have been 
held for their benefit at important railway cen 
tres. A Conference of Christian Associations 
of all lands was held in the city of Hamburg, in 
August, 1875, at which this country was repre 
sented both by a delegate and narrative of prog- 
ress printed in the French, Dutch, English, and 
German languages. 

Of some of the distinguished strangers who 
attended the Convention, the British American 

vesbyterian says: ** Mr. WiiutaMs, of London, 
as the founder of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, was the object of much interest. He 
is gifted with a fund of quiet humor and of 
earnestness that makes him always a welcome 
occupant of the floor or the platform. His com- 
panion, Mr. Heppen, is the type of an accom- 
plished and devout Englishman. Various dele- 
gates spoke on the railway question, whose 
words were very telling.’’ St. Louis was select- 
ed as the place for holding the next Internation- 
al Convention. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, at Philads Iphia, October 13, 
1876, for the following purposes: (1) to elect a 
missionary bishop for Cape Palmas, Africa, and 
a missionary bishop for China; (2) to receive the 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. Wiiiiam F. Apams, 
missionary bishop of New Mexico and Arizona; 
(3) to receive and act upon Commissions of the 
House of Bishops, having charge of ita rela 
tions with churches abroad; (4) to consider the 
circular of the Archbishop of Canterbury in re 
spect to a second Pan-Anglican Synod. 


The Landtag of Saxony has passed an impor- 
tant measure—a law establishing the suprem- 
acy and supervision of the state over the prop 
erty and appointments of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is similar to the famous FaLK law 
of Prussia. In the House of Peers it was op 
posed by the court party, one opponent being 
the brother ofthe king. The king, in his speech 
from the throne on the eve of the adjournment 
of the Diet, expressed his satisfaction with this 
legislation, as promising the establishment of 
peace between the Church and the state. That 
a Roman Catholic king should favor such a law 
is a significant indication of the state of public 
opinion in Europe. 


The Sunday-school Assemblies which give 
those who attend them a taste of tent life are 
just now very numerous, That at Lake Bluff, 
near Cazenovia, was addressed by Dr. TALMAGE, 
Governor Bevertpor, Mr. OstTRaANDeER, and oth 
er speakers. Mr. OSTRANDER represented Ori 
ental costumes and manners in lively fashion 
At Fair Point, on Chautauqua Lake, the models 
of Jerus alem and of Palestine were reproduc ( d 
At Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, the 
Sunday -school Parliament was frequented by 
hundreds of visitors Among the speakers an- 
nounced was Henny Warp Beecuer. 

The debate in the Lutheran body of this coun- 
try on the questions of strict adherence to the 
Augsburg Confession, and the recognition of 
other Protestant Churches, reveals a wide di 
vergence of opinion It may be stated general 
ly that the strict Confessionalists are numerous 
among the Lutherans who have more recently 
come from Germany. At the meeting of the 
““Synodical Conference,”’ which began in 8t 
Paul, Minnesota, July 20, this entire subject was 





discussed in a series of propositions, They are 
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such as the following: ‘“‘ The Augsburg Confes- 
sion is the external bond of union among all 
Lutherans; the principles of the Confession are 
violated whenever a Lutheran ecclesiastical body 
sanctions exchange of pulpits or communion at 
the altar with non-Lutherans.’”” The Synodical 
Conference represents 984 ministers, 1621 con- 
gregations, and 237,435 members, being the 
largest of the Lutheran representative bodies in 
the United States. It was resolved to celebrate 
appropriately the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the adoption of the “* Formula Concordia,” 
which occurs May 29, 1877. 

The election of the Rev. W. Stevens Perry 
as bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Iowa has been confirmed by the requisite 
majority of standing committees of other dio- 
ceses.—The vote by which the Rev. Dr. 8. Far- 
LOWS was elected missionary bishop of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church was—clergy, 30 out 
of 34; laity, 31 out of 34 

’ _ -—— 

The National Conference of the Unitarians 
will be held in Saratoga September 12. The 
Conference meets biennially. 

The policy of gratuitously educating young 
men for the ministry of Protestant churches 
has so far come into question that modifica- 
tions of it begin to be sugvested. The Pres- 
byterian Banner, of Pittsburg, says of the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Education of that 
Church: “If the Board is to continue to receive 
the contributions of the churches, the Presby- 
teries must give greater heed to the character, 
possible attainments, and capabilities of the can- 
didates, and professors must not fail to be care- 
ful in reporting their standing.’’—Dr. Jaconus 
having declined the position of Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Education Board, the Rey. Dr. D. 
W. Poor, of San Francisco, has been elected. 
Dr. Poor is the son of the well-known mission- 
ary of that name, 

The great French pilgrimage to the grotto of 
Lourdes was one of the events of the summer 
for the papal party in France. There were thir- 
ty-five bishops present, and the pilgrims were 
estimated to number 100,000, On the first day 
the grand altar of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception was dedicated. After the dedication 
Monsignor MERMILLOD, the banished Bishop of 
Geneva, delivered an address on the * Social and 
Intellectual Influence of Christianity.”” Many 
cheers for the Pope were given by the crowd of 
pilgrims. A miracle, occurring just at the prop- 
er moment of time, and with suitable circum- 
stances, was also announced, 

The Southern Presbyterian Church steadily 
recovers from the prostration which followed 
the civil war, and in its recent statistics gives evi- 
dence of healthy growth During the year end 
ing Apr 1 1, 1876, there was an increase of 48528 
members The number of ministers is, how- 
ever, not increasir 1079 being reported in 1876, 
against 1084 in 1875. There are 1821 churches, 
against 1707 in 1875. The total number of com 
municants is 112,183. The money contributed 
in 1875 for all purposes, including ministerial 
support, was $1,155,081. 

Lieutenant Cameron's sneer at Christian mis- 
sionaries in Africa as being men who had failed 
“as cobblers and hair-dressers’’ has provoked 
much comment in our country. The facts of 
the secular benefits of Christian missions are so 
many that such disparaging words are easily re 
futed. A writer in the New York Times brings 
together some of unusual interest: “* The imphee 
and sorghum trade in the United States 


is now 
one of millions of dollars of annual value It 
was introduced by missionaries The Peace 
Commissioners testify that in saving cost of In- 
dian wars by peaceful influences, one mission on 
our Western frontier has saved our government 
over twenty million dollars At one single 


point in South Africa missionaries have been 
directly the means of introducing 3000 American 
plows. Marine insurance records show that the 
great insurance organizations acknowledge the 
savings of plunder from wrecks in the islands 
of the Pacific, through the kindness and honesty 
instilled into the natives by the missionaries, as 
being vast in amount.’ Facts of this character 
can be multiplied almost to any extent. 


The French Senate has, by a small majority, re- 
jected M. WapptnoTton's education bill, which 
took away from the Catholic and other free uni 
versities the authority to grant devrees. Al 
though the bill was pressed as a government 
measure, the ministry will not resign The 
House of Deputies, immediately after the vote 
of the Senate, gave the ministers a vote of con- 
fidence. Although the Senate is reactionary, 
the other House is more radical than its prede 
cessor, and fairly represents the present temper 
of the French people. M. WapprneTton has 
announced to the managers of the Lycées that 
an Alpine Club has been officially created in 
France Ite object, he states, is to encourage 
among young Frenchmen a taste for travel, and 
to redeem their vacations from idieness. This 
Protestant head of French instruction does not 
relax for a moment his purpose to reorganize 
the education of the country. He has all the 
power of * the Church’’ arrayed against him. 

Nowhere is the thorough organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church better exhibited than 
in ite administration of foreign missions. A re- 
cent Dutch prize essay gives the following con- 
densed summary of Catholic mission work: At 
the head stands the Congreyatio de Propaganda 
Fide (usually called the Propaganda), a college 
of twenty-six cardinals, two bishops, a priest, 
and a secretary. It has in Rome six training 
colleges, and also training schools in other cit- 
jes. The religious orders supply many mis- 
sionaries; some are entirely dedicated to this 
service. Of the Jesuits, 1558 are missionaries, 
Auxiliary to the Propaganda are various soci- 
eties distributed through Europe. The most 
famous of these is the “‘ Lyons Society for the 
Diffusion of the Faith,’’ which has its centre in 
the French city of that name. It was founded 
in 1822; its income in 1872 was 5,602,645 francs. 
The subscription is five centimes a week Its 
annual report circulates to the extent of 235,000 
copies Jesides this are the Leopold Founda- 
tion of Austria (founded 1829) and the Ludwig's 
Society of Bavaria. The missions are established 
in all parts of the world, 
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LOVE’S ARGUMENT. 
O Heart, be glad! In sunshine’s grace 
I met my lover face to face; 
We but “changed eyes,” and by that sign 
My heart was his, and his was mine. 


Dreaming, I waited till he spoke, 
Then unto Life and Love awoke; 

I had no doubts, I had no fears— 
That moment was the sum of years, 


“Ah, no! it is not so,” I say: 

“True Love it groweth day by day, 

Is warmed by smiles, and wet by tears, 
Girdled with changing hopes and fears. 


“ At first ‘tis but a childish joy, 
The smiling of a girl and boy, 
And must both Time and Sorrow know 
Before it to full stature grow.” 


So wise, sweet friend, and yet you fail; 
You have not been within the veil, 
Or you had seen with open eyes 


This mighty, godlike Love arise. 


No foolish boy with roving wings, 

That d darts at random flings; 
For Passion, Pride, and Wealth a tool, 
Put out to nurse, and sent to school; 


honey« 


But a divinity that speaks, 

“ Awake, Sweetheart!” and straightway breaks 
A lordlier light than sunshine’s glow, 

A sweeter life than mortals know. 


I bow me to his fond command, 
Take life’s great glory from his hand; 
Crowned in one moment’s sweet surprise, 


When I and 


Somebody —‘changed « yes.” 


MR. TILDEN AND HIS SUPPORTERS. 

Tue ultramontane or Roman Catholic party in 
the city of New York elected Mayor Wickuam, 
in 1874, by a majority of nearly 9000 votes. Of 
his 70,000 supporters, it is fair to estimate that 
more than two-thirds are Irish Catholics, Had 
the opposition been united upon a single candi- 
date, it is quite probable that it would have been 
ful. The Germans and the Republicans 
divided, and their cause was lost. Every abuse 


eucce 


and every corruption has been revived under 
the new Roman Catholic rule, 
largely increased. The expenses of the city 
‘limitless. The companions and followers 
of Tween fill all the important offices ; the sec- 
retary of Jerrerson Davis draws his extravagant 
salary; corruption rules every where. And but 
for the interposition of Comptroller Green and 
the Republican Legislature, the debt of the city 
would have been greatly enlarged, and a siill heav- 
ier burden of taxation imposed upon the stricken 
community. Under ita ultramontane and Irish 
Catholic rulers, 
Trtpex and the example of Tammany Hall, 
New York has fallen into a condition but little 
more secure than it held in 1870 under Tween. 
In 1870 Governor TiLpEN was blind to the pec- 
ulations of his friends and daily associates, 
and Mayor WickHam reposed under the shade 
of Tammany Hall unnoticed and undisturbed. 
Robbery went on with an unblushing candor 
that was plain to every one. Nobody refused 
to see it but Mr. Ti.pen. Within three years 
$90,000,000 was added to the city debt by Mr. 
TILpEN’s intimate associates and political allies, 
whom his skillful tactics had placed in power. 
Was it terror or was it blindness that kept him 
silent? But whatever his motive, is he wiser 
now? Who can tell what robberies have been 
committed by our ultramontane rulers within the 
What I we that 


The taxes are 


seem 


with the connivance of Governor 


security have 
Mr. TitpEN is any more candid, or our Irish offi- 
cials any more honest, than they were in 1870? 
The condition of the city of New York is a prob- 
lem that concerns the nation, for here, if at all, 
the election of Tr.pen and Henpricks must be 
won. By force, by fraud, by the aid of corrupt 
Republicans and venal officials, by its secret 
agents on the bench and at the bar, by mislead- 
ing the German vote and German editors and pol- 
iticians, by frauds at the polls, intimidation, per- 
haps violence, the Roman Catholic and Democratic 
alliance must win the city with an immense ma- 
jority, or they are lost. It seems probable that 
the whole interior of the State will rise with a 
vast strength against the dictation of the foreign 
Church to defend the principles of Apams and 
Jerrerson. On the Roman Catholics of New 
York city alone rest the hopes of the Democratic 
party. 

The “ solid, unbroken Catholie vote,” which the 
Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati promised in 1875 
should be thrown against Governor Hayes in his 
native State, will be given against him every where 
in 1876, if its usual managers can control it, unless 
it is found that the more intelligent and respect- 
able Roman Catholics refuse to obey the impru- 
dent counsels of their priests, and have at last 
resolved to become in heart and principle Amer- 
icans. But how fatally have they refused to do 
so heretofore! how unpatriotically have they act- 
ed under the influence of their ultramontane and 
European guides! Mistaken, deluded, the Ro- 
man Catholic vote has been made the source of 
financial ruin to the city of New York, of a course 
of misgevernment that has checked its growth, 
impoverished its people, depres ed its trade ; 
that has covered it with disease, and, according 
to the New York Herald, July 21, made it the 
most unhealthy of cities; that slaughters infan- 
cy in horrible proportions, and is the murderer 
of the innocents; that has corrupted our courts 
of justice, until they are often the scoff ef the 
criminals they condemn, but fail to punish ; 
that depraves our young men, and penetrates 
society with foreign vice. Such has been the 
well-known influence of political Romanism, of 
Jesuitism, upon the city of New York. In the 
nation it has been still more dangerous, Qn 


past two years? 





its support the rebellion chiefly relied. It was to 
Messrs. Fernanpo Woop, the Brooxsrs, KERNAN, 
Raspai, Cox, Seymour, Henpricks, Trpen, that 
the insurgents looked for aid and succor. To 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic party Davis 
and Toomss turned naturally for sympathy, and 
they received it. The ultramontane faction in 
New York throughout all the rebellion did what 
it dared to embarrass the government, to save 
slavery, to destroy the Union. Jesuitism became 
the close ally of the slave-holder. The ultra- 
montane majority in the city of New York would 
send to Congress no man who loved the Union 
or his country, but only Fernanpo Woop, James 
Brooks, a Cox, ora Morrissty. The Roman Cath- 
olic vote was stirred up by its ultramontane 
guides at that moment to a strange fanaticism. 
It was given in a solid body, and invariably in 
the interest of the rebellion. Had the Roman 
Catholics of New York prevailed, they would 
have torn Grant from Richmond, or abandoned 
him at Vicksburg. Once they rose in revolt, 
sacked the city, and were only subdued by the 
troops from Governor’s Island, the courage of 
Captain Brown, and the vigor of the Republican 
Commissioners of Police. But even the brave 
Acton must have yielded to the rioters but for 
the disciplined aid of the United States soldiers. 
When the war closed, the Roman Catholic vote 
was still used by its managers to retard recon- 
struction and dissolve the Union. It allied 
itself with the Ku-Klux; it encouraged and de- 
fended the murderers of Georgia or South Car- 
olina. Its clubs were filled with noted 
sionists. New York has been made the city of 
refuge for the Knights of the Golden Circle and 
the worst agents of the Confederacy. The city 
they had striven to burn with a new Greek fire 
and level with the ground, under Tweep and 
Titpen, welcomed a Davis, and has become the 
favorite haunt of the chiefs of the Ku-Klux. The 
chiefs of Tammany Hall felt no unnatural sym- 
pathy with the leaders of the rebellion, and the 
unbroken Catholic vote has been used to destroy, 
if possible, the gevernment founded by Apams 
and Jerrerson. The ultramontane faction, which 
has for so many years ruled the city of New York, 
which it onee sacked, which its Southern allies 
were near burning to the ground, has nominated 
as its candidate Mr. Titpen. It would be well 
for every Protestant and non-sectarian Democrat, 
for every Roman Catholic who is at heart an 
American, to consider whether he can any longer 
act with a party that seems ever anxious to ban- 
ish knowledge and destroy freedom, that is gov- 
erned altogether by priests and rebels. 

The ultramontane party in the city of New 
York has gained all its strength within a genera- 
tion. It is the offspring of immigration and the 
result of a painful calamity. In 1846-47 Ireland 
was stricken by the potato famine. Immense 
numbers of its people died of starvation. The 
New World opened its friendly shelter, and the 
American republic invited the suffering Irish to 
its shores. Here, in the nation created by ADAMs, 
JEFFERSON, WASHINGTON, they found a generous 
welcome, employment, ease, consideration, equal- 
ity. From a land dominated by the most intense 
distinctions of caste, they came to one where the 
poor man was not inferior to the wealthy, where 
the notion of caste is slowly fading before the 
growth of a common refinement. They found re- 
ligious toleration, humanity, free education, per- 
petual liberty. A vast immigration followed, and 
from 1840 to 1850 it is estimated by their own 
authorities that more than one million of emi- 
grants from Ireland came to our shores. In all 
it is thought that three millions of Roman Catho- 
lics of all nationalities have reached America, but 
by far the larger part are Irish, for of the Irish 
immigrants nine out of ten are probably Roman 
Catholics, A very large proportion have remain- 
ed in the city of New York. Many have settled 
in other parts of the State. But it is in general 
the Irish Catholics, the product of this vast im- 
migration of the last thirty years, who have suf- 
fered themselves to be governed ia politics by the 
extreme ultramontanes, the Jesuits, the prelates, 
who, driven from their own land by starvation 
and tyranny, have found in ours a generous wel- 
come and a peaceful home. It can scarcely be 
said that the Irish immigrants have shown a grate- 
ful return to the republic which has given them 
equality and ease, or to the nation that has offer- 
ed them its highest privileges: at the command 
of their priests they have, ignorantly, no doubt, 
aimed deadly wounds at the very existence of the 
free institutions that have given them a shelter, 
and have covered with ruin and disaster the na- 
tion they were bound in gratitude to expend their 
life-blood to protect. If an emigrant goes to a 
foreign country, receives its kind shelter, is raised 
from want to affluence, from slavery to freedom, 
and then allows himselg to plot against its wel- 
fare and best interests, of what punishment is he 
not deserving? Yet no sooner had the starving 
masses of Irish been raised to ease and perfect 
liberty in New York than they fell into the hands 
of the ultramontane leaders, and began to strike 
at free education, integrity, good order, good gov- 
ernment, and finally at the unity of the nation it- 
self. 

Such was the origin of the ultramontane or 
Democratic party in New York. It rose with the 
famine in Ireland and the immense immigration 
that followed. A new element had entered into 
our politics. A vast body of uncultivated voters 
grew up in the city of New York, controlled whol- 
ly by their priests, and ruled by an active and 
aspiring bishop. About the year 1851 the ultra- 
montane policy began to show itself. The rise 
of the Roman Catholic Democracy in New York 
is coincident with the political career of TipEn, 
Tweep, Woop, Kernan. Mr. Fernanpo Woop and 
the two Brooxses, who were once Native-Ameri- 
cans, were early won over by the ultramontanes, 
and grew rich from the bounty of “the Church,” 
which gave them free access to the money of the 
community, The “Church” again placed them in 
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office, and all who deserved its favors found rapid 
promotion. It bribed with the people’s money, 
and saved its own. It was soon richly endow- 
ed. It obtained large gifts of the city property 
in 1847 for an Orphan Asylum, and in 1852 for 
a cathedral. Meanwhile, one by one, the more 
respectable members of the Democratic purty 
withdrew from it, and it was left in charge of 
Woop, Brooks, Tipe, and finally Tweep and 
Sweeny. Before 1860 ultramontanism had be- 
come the ruling power in the city of New York; 
wastefulness and robbery began to fill all its de- 
partments; uncultivated Irish Catholics were 
forced into all its offices; no one was any longer 
appointed to any place for merit or honorable 
service ; the servants of “ the Church” were alone 
thought worthy to wear the civic honors; and 
Tammany Hall was transformed into a Roman 
Catholic club. The Irish immigrants who had 
felt the generosity of New York in their period 
of darkest need, by 1860 had assumed the polit- 
ical control of the city; their orators defended 
slavery and the slave-holder; their priests as- 
sumed the garb of Democrats; they invited re- 
bellion, and promised the utter repression of 
American progress, education, hope. 
EvGene LAWRENCE. 


ZILLAH. 

“ AnD you positively refuse ?” 

“ Positively—absolutely.” 

A peculiar sound, such as might issue from the 
lips of a woman who strives to repress an excla- 
mation of pain, came from the room beyond ; but 
the two men were so absorbed by their conversa- 
tion that they did not heed it. 

There was a singular contrast between the pair, 
and no observer, looking at them as they stood 
together, could possibly have guessed that there 
was but ten years’ difference in their ages. The 
first was bent and broken in form; cheek and 
forehead were deeply lined, and in hair and beard 
the silver threads had long predominated over the 
gold. Yet the man was not more than fifty years 
old. His companion, aged forty, appeared simply 
to have reached that time in life when the creat- 
ure to whom was given “ dominion over all things” 
seems worthy of his great commission. The lat- 
ter was handsome; the former had been. 

“TI could scarcely have expected this, Hast- 
ings,” said the younger. 

“ And I could scarcely have expected that you 
would fall in love with the girl. We were boys 
together.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And now I am an old man, decayed and bro- 
ken, while you are in the prime of life, with all 
the world before you. After some such fashion 
runs your thought, does it not ?” 

An answer would have involved prevarication 
or a lie, consequently none was made ; and when 
the man thus questioned spoke again, it was to 
attack the subject from another quarter. 

“ Will you give me a reason ?” 

“Certainly I will, Dalton. My reason for re- 
fusing to accept you as a son-in-law is—selfish- 
ness, pure and simple.” 

“You intend that Zillah shall remain unmar- 
ried all her life ?” 

“T intend nothing. 
alone.” 

“But supposing that upon that point you are 
mistaken? If her happiness were already in- 
volved? Hastings, be reasonable. I am not a 
vain man, but I think she loves me.” 

“ For God’s sake, spare me that:” 

“T will not. Why should I? It is natural, 
suitable. When ever yet did a man hesitate to 
claim the woman he loved, knowing, feeling that 
she loved him? What has your own experience 
been? Did you never love some fair fragile girl 
better than your own life ?” 

“T loved her mother, Dalton. Look at my bent 
head and withered frame, and ask me if I never 
loved a woman ?” 

“T never met her, you know.” There was a 
half-apologetic tone in the words. The speaker 
had fallen unawares upon a bitter theme. 

“No, you never met her, and probably, like a 
thousand others who have looked upon Zillah’s 
swarthy cheeks, you have desired but never dared 
to ask, ‘ Who was she ?’” 

Ay! who was she ? 

The question made its way through the nearly 
closed door, and into the room beyond, where a 
girl with the lustrous black eyes and full crimson 
lips that belong to only one race on earth listened 
with the intentness that longs for and yet dreads 
a coming revelation. 

“T wonder, Dalton,” continued the older man, 
“if the miserable story of my life and love would 
make you any less intent upon robbing me of 
my child ?” 

“TI do not call it robbery.” 

“Ay, but Ido. Not robbery to take her from 
my heart to dwell beneath your roof, to love and 
serve you, to become the mistress of your house, 
to cradle your children upon her breast, until she 
had neither time nor strength nor inclination to 
give athought to me! Call it what you like, the 
name matters little.” 

“You were about to tell me of her mother.” 

“ And naturally you are interested in the par- 
entage of the girl you propose to marry. Prop- 
er solicitude for the unblemished Dalton name is 
not, of course, unbecoming in the last scion of that 
noble race.” 

“ Have done with sneers, Hastings. Tell your 
story or not, as you please. I defy you to keep 
me from my wife, if I can win her.” 

“Then have your tale, and if you do not yield 
to pity, perhaps you will to shame. First of all, 
there is half an ounce of lead in the region of my 
lungs that year by year makes long-continued 
talking more painful. Will you grudge the serv- 
ice done an invalid by bringing me a glass of 
wine? After.that I shall offer you a chair.” 


She is happy. Let her 
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“Tt seems an impertinence, my friend,” began 
the elder, when they were both seated, “to ask a 
man so young-looking as yourself to go back into 
the past for such a distance as twenty years. 
However, it must be done, and out of the mists 
and obscurity I make no doubt you will remem- 
ber Harry Hastings as he was.” ~ 

“TI do remember him—a handsome youth, 
proud, talented, and the favorite of the whole vil- 
lage where he lived.” 

“Yes; and just in the same ratio that the 
whole village was fond of me, I hated the vil- 
lage.” 

“ But not the village lasses. 

“No. Dalton, there are men in the world to 
whom the influence of women matters little. 
They have little taste for or interest in any thing 
feminine. When they love and marry, they man- 
age the business in a commonplace manner. If 
their wives are congenial, very well; if not, 
they have other interests and occupations. And, 
should their whole ménage be overturned by infi- 
delity and crime, they look upon the business as 
‘spilled milk.’ The esclandre annoys them, but 
they go on. They succeed in their profession, 
reach the top of the ladder, write their names on 
the roll of fame. They decline to be victimized 
by circumstances, and hold their lives out of 
reach of the disturbances caused by domestic in- 
felicities. There are other men—a weaker class 
—whom women have it in their power to ruin. I 
am one. 

“You say most truly,” he continued, after a 
moment’s pause, “that I was not indifferent to 
the girls of our village, and yet I do not think 
you can accuse me of having made love to any 
of them. I never did it. Only a coarse nature, 
I think, ever counterfeits an emotion upon which 
the happiness of a whole life may depend. The 
fair Yankee girls of our native town did not suit 
me. I objected to their peremptory manners, 
the strength of their religious prejudices, and the 
awful profundity of their learning. Pleasant as a 
companion, any one of them would have been intol- 
erable as a sweetheart. In vain I looked among 
them for the sweet young life that, absorbed into 
my own, should give it a purpose and an inspira- 
tion, and lift me above the enervating influence 
of the fortune I had chanced to inherit. Finally, 
absolute weariness drove me abroad. It is con- 
sidered the proper thing for jeunesse doré to trav- 
el, and cordially as I detested the business of 
rushing over the face of the earth in rail-car and 
steamboat, I did make my way to England. But 
no further. That agitated mass of liquid iniqui- 
ty known as the English Channel was too much 
for me. I declined to cross it. Not to behold 
the land of Claude Lorraine would I again trust 
my stomach te the mercy of the waves. But I 
had not told you that it was my intention to be- 
come an artist. Nevertheless, such was the case. 
The fancy, so natural to a dreamy youth with a 
delicate constitution, had full possession of me. 
I loved fair Mother Nature, and I longed to re- 
produce something of her beauty upon canvas. 
So I sketched many a beautiful spot on the 
shores of ‘ perfidious Albion,’ determined not to 
leave her until a bridge should be built to some- 
where to protect me from the ‘ perils of the sea.’ 
Occasionally I went into society; but the prim 
English maidens I found on acquaintance even 
more intolerable than the Yankee girls. 

“One morning I wandered through a small 
forest and ensconced myself under a glorious old 
oak-tree, bent upon sketching one of those strange 
relics of a lost faith, a heap of rocks, supposed 
to have been in times past a Druid altar. The 
Druids did not inspire me, however, for I went 
to sleep, leaving my canvas to retain its pristine 
purity. Suddenly I was awakened by a violent 
altercation just behind my luxurious leafy couch. 
The contestants might have been Jews, Turks, 
heretics, or any other species of heathen, so far 
as their language was concerned, for not a single 
word of it could I understand; but a man must 
need have very dull ears who does not compre- 
hend the cry of a woman who is being hurt. I 
sprang up and plunged in among the trees. Be- 
fore me stood a man and a girl, startled into si- 
lence by my unexpected appearance. In later 
years, Dalton, I have traveled in many climes and 
among many peoples, but never have I seen two 
more beautiful specimens of our race than the 
two that confronted me. The man did not give 
me much time te study his swarthy, handsome 
face, for on catching sight of me he suddenly 
turned and strode in among the thicket. The 
girl, however, remained gazing at me with her 
great lustrous eyes, not in the least disposed to 
look upon me as a rescuer, but apparently doubt- 
ful whether the man just arrived were not more 
dangerous than the man just departed. I ad- 
dressed her in English, and saw at a glance that, 
however ignorant I might be of her language, she 
at least was partially familiar with mine. Re- 
assured by my quiet voice, her face lost its ex- 
pression of terror, and we glided insensibly into 
a conversation, I exerting myself to the utter- 
most to detain her. So bewildered was I with 
her extraordinary beauty that I felt the light 
would go out of the heavens if she left me. 
When at lastgshe did go, I had won from her a 
promise,to meet me there again. 

“ By his time you have probably divined who 
my wild bird of the forest was: a stray little waif 
from one of those wandering tribes of Ishmaelites 
that civilization is so rapidly exterminating; a 
dusky little fairy, if fairies ever have jet-black 
hair, delicate and graceful as a sapling, wonder- 
fully, exquisitely beautiful. The quarrel which I 
had interrupted was nothing more, it appeared, 
than the violent arguments of a gypsy lover who 
endeavored to forward his suit by crushing the 
hand he desired to possess. 

“Of course I fell in love with her. For this, it 
appears, I had passed by some of the fairest wom- 
en in England and America. All my hopes of 
happiness and every longing of my soul centred 


in the little woodland nymph I had found by the 
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old Druid stone. And I had no doubt that I had 
won her to love me. In my besotted, idiotic in- 
fatuation I could not remember that a great im- 
pulse had been given to our acquaintance by the 
surrender on my part of a large sapphire that 
hung from my watch-chain. That cursed cotton 
mill in Massachusetts furnished such things too 
liberally for me to value them, and I could not 
suppose that she did. It took some time for my 
imagination to grasp the fact that the little hand 
that passed caressingly over my bosom was at- 
tracted thither by my shirt studs. And yet I dare 
say that I am misrepresenting her. She was so 
young and childish, and the passion for ornament 
was but the instinct of her race. 

“In my case the course of true love ran, or ap- 
peared to run, with remarkable smoothness. The 
sight of the golden circlet that was to be her wed- 
ding ring did not alarm her as a similar sugges- 
tion had done on the part of her last lover; and 
one day a romantic curate of the neighboring par- 
ish, whose acquaintance I had made, pronounced 
us ‘man and wife’ in the very shadow of the old 
Druid oak. Then, in a shooting-box amidst the 
Scottish heather, whither I took my bride for 
three short months, I indulged in all the luxury 
of love’s young dream, And she too was happy. 
It takes fully three months for a woman to ex- 
plore all the miracles of finery and furniture with 
which the fashion of the present day surrounds a 
bride ; for although I had married her in her wild 
gypsy garb, London milliners and upholsterers had 
prepared her home. 

“It was knowledge that broke the charm in 
Eden. Well, the first cloud gathered over us upon 
the day that I gave up wandering over the hills 
with my gypsy bride, and having unpacked a case 
of books, ventured to appear before her in the 
character of a pedagogue. I was just explaining 
to her the awful meaning and significance of the 
letter A as it appeared on the first page of a 
primer, when she broke away from me and rush- 
ed away through the garden and into the woods. 
Smiling at the result of the first lesson, I lit a ci- 
gar and fell to dreaming of the pleasure I should 
yet have in guiding my dainty little wife along 
the rough roads that lead to knowledge. It would 
be a labor of love, and, however painful, the re- 
sult would surely repay us both. And surely her 
ignorance was sweeter than all the accomplish- 
ments of another woman. 

“That very night, as I was closing the shutters 
of my room previous to retiring, I was startled by 
the figure of a man upon the lawn. Something 
in his gait reminded me of the lithe form that 
strode away from us on the first day I met my 
love. I attached no importance to it, however; 
and yet, during the months that followed, I met 
him three times, always apparently on his road 
to or from my house. 

“ Buta great anxiety wasuponme. Thecheeks 
of my gypsy maiden were losing their roses; she 
could no longer roam through the heather with 
her hand in mine, and I shuddered as I thought 
of the consummation of the trial in store for her. 
At last I ordered the servants to pack up our be- 
longings, and I hurried away with my bride to one 
of the suburbs of London, where she might have 
the most skillful physicians to attend her. I will 
spare you the record of the long weeks during 
which I had no other care in life than to watch 
over, wait upon, and care for the frail form of a 
woman whose heart had long since passed out of 
my keeping, if I had ever possessed it. For what 
I mistook for disease was nothing more than the 
longing of the Zingari blood for the freedom of 
its native forests. Like a bird in a cage, I was 
killing her by my very care for her. I can not 
tell you how well I loved her; still less could I 
give you an idea of the rapture of thanksgiving 
that possessed my soul on the night that they put 
her baby in my arms, and told me her life was 
safe. Yet mindful of my duties as a host, I quick- 
ly surrendered the infantile wonder, and hastened 
to accompany the weary physician to the door of 
our house. I lingered a moment, watching him 
as he passed the gate, when suddenly there dart- 
ed from among the trees the same figure that had 
grown so familiar in the Scottish Highlands. The 
moonlight fell on the handsome face, and showed 
the same anxious expression my own had worn 
during the past weeks. The man seized the doc- 
tor by the arm, apparently asked some eager ques- 
tion, to which he received an affirmative answer, 
and then disappeared. 

“T never saw him but once more. A month 
later—I had nursed my darling back to health— 
when, coming back from a short journey to Lon- 
don, I saw a carriage driving rapidly away from 
my gate. There were only two occupants—my 
wife and her gypsy lover. instinctively I rushed 
toward them and seized the horses by the bridle. 
Then a sudden flash, followed by a report, and 
the bullet intended for my heart buried itself in 
my lungs. 

“T can not tell you what followed. All I know 
is that when I saw my child again it was over 
three months old. After that I went mad. They 
tell me that I wandered about from place to place 
all over Europe, while people wondered at the si- 
lent man, ever in motion, and always accompanied 
by a nurse and an infant child. At last a cireum- 
stance roused me. The news came that the ex- 
ecutors of my father’s will had contrived to lose 
my fortune, and I was poor. Then we came to 
New York—my little Zillah, whom I named after 
my mother, and I. Here we have lived, Dalton; 
here I have dragged out, the miserable existence 
of an invalid; here I have brought up my child 
from infancy to womanhood, until she has become 
to me something of what her mother might have 
been; here we have been together through better, 
throygh worse, and much of it has been worse. 
Now you propose to take her from me, knowing 
that she is all I have in the world—that whatever 
she may be to you, I can not live without her. 
It is an awkward thing to wind all one’s heart 
about a woman, be she wife or child. I have 
done it, and mine is a claim no man should dis- 








pute. Will you withdraw your demand, Dalton? 
Methinks there is a parallel to it in the story of 
David and Uriah.” 

“ Did you ever hear of the mother again, Hast- 
ings ?” 

“Only that she died. The habits of her peo- 
ple, where marriage bonds are quickly shaken 
loose when love fails, made it seem no crime to 
leave me; but when the wild desire to be free 
was gratified, they say she pined and died. But 
you have not answered my question. Will you 
leave me my child ?” 

“ Will you let her decide ?” 

In the silence that followed, Zillah stood in the 
doorway. Slender and beautiful, with the long- 
ing of love in the soft dark eyes and the stern 
rigor of determination around her mouth, the 
clear voice answered, “I have decided.” 

“To become Dalton’s wife ?”’ queried the bitter 
voice of the invalid. 

A single word, sharp with pain, cut the air— 
“ Never !” 

“Yet you love me, Zillah ?” 


, 


pleaded the lover. 


This time the girl spoke with less effort. “No, 
I do not.” 
Angry and sullen, Dalton went his way. Yet 


she did love him, and both he and Hastings 
knew it. 


Now the glories of self-sacrifice are not for the 
weak. When the human heart becomes the scene 
of a fierce struggle, the body that contains it must 
needs be strong. Zillah’s passionate prayer for 
strength to endure her trial was answered by 
increasing weakness, and once more Hastings 
watched a woman he loved better than his life 
fading before his eyes. From afar off he saw the 
end approaching, and knew that he must let her 
go. No word was needed between the two; but 
each understood all that the other would have 
said, when the father finally annouriced, “I have 
written to Dalton,” and the girl bowed her head 
upon his hand, and answered, “I tried, indeed I 
tried.” Then the roses bloomed again in the 
gypsy cheeks; but the steps of the invalid grew 
slower and slower, and that fatal burden of lead 
pressed even more heavily into the weakened 
lungs. 

White and cold were the camellias that graced 
the wedding, and white and cold gleamed the 
same flowers within a coffin ere the year was out. 
Exhausted by her bitter sorrow, Dalton left his 
wife to follow the sad procession winding toward 
a grave. As he turned away from the freshly 
heaped mound, he murmured, 

“Tt is the story of Jean Valjean and Cosette 
over again ;” and, translated into bungling En- 
glish, he repeated the lines that close the history 
of that sorrowful life: 

“*He sleeps, though living he was sorely tried; 

He suffered; when his angel left him, died 

As peacefully and gently as the day, : 

When the sun leaves it, into evening fades away.'” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

WE have presented to our readers a résumé 
of the labors of the Challenger from the period 
of her start in 1872 to her return a few weeks 
ago, summarizing the successive movements 
from time to time as the announcements came 
to hand. We now proceed to give a notice of 
some of the more important scientific results 
as indicated by Mr. Duncan in the Academy. 

The thoroughness of the equipment of the 
Challenger, the abilities o1 the several officers 
and assistants, and the favorable circumstances 
generally combined to render this expedition 
one of the most fortunate and successful of any 
on record. Indeed, it may well be considered 
as marking an epoch in the scientific history 
of the world. 

The first important advance made by the Chal- 
lenger on our previous knowledge of the deep 
seas was in the discovery of a vast extent of 
red clay on the floor of the ocean at profound 
depths, and the comparative absence of life 
there. This extends far into the South Atlan- 
tic, merging into gray ooze to the north, while 
to the south a remarkable deposit of siliceous 
matter covers the Antarctic Sea floor. The small 
amount of carbonate of lime and Jarge amount 
of alumina and oxide of iron contained in it ren 
der its formation extremely difficult to under- 
stand. An important deduction is made that 
while this formation is going on to an immense 
extent, with but little trace of organic life in 
the depths below, the sea above teems with a 
variety of animal forms, thus having an exact 
analogy in well-known terrestrial strata. The 
cause of the absence of organic remains, as sug 
gested by Professor Tuompson, lies in the large 
amount of carbonic acid gas held in suspension 
by the sea at great depths, which acts as a solv- 
ent on the carbonate of lime, leaving only the 
decomposed residuum to increase the thickness 
of the sea-bottom. 

Another result of the Challenger’s work has 
been to establish as general principles what was 
only known to exist in isolated instances, name- 
ly, the universal lowering of the temperature of 
the great seas with increasing depth. 

Previous expeditions have shown that the 
fauna of the deep seas contained species, genera, 
and groups which existed during past ages, 
many of them being forms known only as fos- 
sils, thus surviving the various alterations that 
accompanied the geological periods. Numerous 
additional illustrations were found in connec- 
tion with the expedition of the Challenger, which 
will doubtless in due time be brought forward. 

In addition, however, the Challenger has shown 
that many of the species occur over very wide 
ranges in portions of the sea-bottom far apart, 
especially those of great geological antiquity, 
forms being found in the New Zealand seas hav- 
ing a general resemblance to those at the same 
depth off Portugal and North Africa. 

Some extremely curious forms of animal life 
were obtained by the Challenger, among them 
one crab that appeared to be all eyes ; and another 
without any. he two remarkable sea-urchins 
obtained in the Porcupine expedition, Salenia 
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and Fourtalesia, were found by the Challenger, 
the latter over a wide area. A great hydroid 
was found, as large as a young tree, and many 
sponges of exquisite beauty, The globigcrina, | 
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under the careful examination of surface speci- 
mens, proved to have a spiny coat surrounding 
the holes, through which the contractile and 
motile yet structureless protoplasm protrudes. 

The deepest Atlantic sounding was made near- 
ly ninety miles north of St. Thomas, in 3875 fath- 
oms; the deepest in the Pacific was about five 
degrees east of Jeddo, 3950 fathoms, with a bot- 
tom of redclay. In the Pacific there were some 
very important observations made in regard to 
the existence of confined basins at the sea-bot- 
tom, having a uniform temperature for a con- 
siderable depth. The depth of these submarine 
basins was ascertained by noting the distance 
over which the same temperature was maintained. 
When the thermometer indicated a gradual low- 
ering of temperature to a certain point, and then 
remained unchanged with increasing depth, it 
was concluded, with great show of reason, that 
the area was surrounded by a barrier without 
any opening through which the bottom waters 
could penetrate. No such basins were found 
in the Atlantic. 





In his annual address as president of the Royal 
Society of Victoria, the well-known astronomer 
R. L. J. Etuery urges the importance of me- 
teorological science upon the attention of the 
Australian public. He states that a system of 
meteorological work such as he has referred to 
would eventually become of inestimable value 
to Australia. In talking over these matters 
some time ago with Mr. Topp, of Adelaide, the 
latter expressed himself strong in the convic- 
tion that one important key to the meteorology 
in the south of Australia was the varying south- 

ard reach of the monsoons. The determina- 
tion of this point alone would, for its own sake, 
and without reference to its future bearings, be 
a great work effected, and is one which should 
be immediately undertaken. Every considera- 
tion encourages Australia in undertaking a sys- 
tem of meteorological probabilities, for in no 
art of the world would the power of forecast- 
ng the weather be of more value. 

Mr. Epwarp Monr, the African traveler, ex 
pects soon to leave for Lisbon, and proceed di 
rectly to the Angola settlements in the prose 
cution of his new explorations. He makes Ma 
lange his first centre of operations, and hopes 
to push on in an easterly direction to Kibondo, 
the extreme limit of Lieutenant Lvx’s explora- 
tions, which lies beyond the Portuguese settle- 
ments, and is tributary to Muata Yanvo. North 
of Kibondo lies the still unexplored region of 
Zuba. 





Professor NORDENSKIOLD, who has been for 
some time discharging the duties of a judge at 
the International Exhibition at Philadelphia, 
has left for Bergen, whence he expects to sail 
on the steamer Ymer, and proceeding around 
the North Cape, to cross the Kara Sea to the 
Yenisei. 

It is understood that Professor Huxiry has 
accepted an invitation from Professor W. B 
Rocers to attend the Buffalo meeting of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and also to deliver a course of lectures before 
the Johns Hopkins University. His stay, how 
ever, in the country will be but short, as pressing 
engagements require his speedy return. 


Mr. Epwarp R. AListon has lately published, 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London, a revision of the order of Glires (Roden 
tia), or gnawing animals, in which he includes 
both the fossil and the recent forms. The whole 
paper promises to be of great benefit to working 
naturalists, based as it is upon an examination 
of the principal collections of these animals in 
Europe. 

The death of Mr. Epwarp Newman, which 
took place on the 12th of June at Peckham, 
England, at the age of seventy-five, makes a 
very appreciable gap in the ranks of the work- 
ing naturalists of Great Britain. Asa specialist, 
his labors had reference more particularly to 
entomology and the ferns, his treatises on these 
subjects having been for a long time standard 
authorities. He was, perhaps, best known of 
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late as the editor of the Zoologist, a popular mag- 
azine, published at a low price, and having an 
| extensive circulation among working natural- 
| ists. The Entomologist, published by him, also 
| had a large share of the public favor. He was 
| at the time of his death in charge of the natural 
| history department of the London Field, 
| The report of the British Museum for the year 
ending March 31, 1876, has lately been published 
as a public document, and, as usual, shows an 
amount of progress during the year only to be 
looked for from an institution so liberally en- 
dowed by the British government, the annual 
appropriations for its maintenance amounting 
to about £120,000 

The additions to the department of printed 
books during the year amount to about 99,000— 
a very respectable library in iteelf—and include 
} some extremely rare works, several of them 
printed *in 1515, while a copy of an indulgence 
granted by Pope Nicnoias V. to persons fur- 
nishing aid against the Turks has the date of 
1455. Many additions are noted in the depart- 
ment of antiquities also, comparatively few of 
them, however, from North America, 

In the department of natural history, 36,913 
specimens were received, of which 10,711 were 
in the department of geology and 862 in that of 

mineralogy. Of the specimens of zoology 3000 

were of vertebrates and 18,000 of shells 

To the British zoologist one of the most in- 
teresting additions was that of a basking-shark, 

a species not very rare, but interesting on ac- 

count of its large size 

The number of visitors to the British Museum 
was larger in 1875 than in 


any previous year, 
amounting to 523,317; the largest number in 
any one month was 58,504, in July. 
> 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Aw Irishman on board a vessel when she waa on the 


point of foundering, being d« 
she wae going 
on deck to 


“ired to come on deck, aa 
down, replied that he had no wish to go 


* see himeelf drowned,” 
al 

“What are you 7” said the judge. “I'm a concholo- 

gist,” wasthereply. “* What's that ?’ asked his honor 

“Oh, well, you see,” explained the prisoner, “I open 

oysters down in Mickey Flinn’s saloon !” 

_— 


| Suametras Parnony.—Every one has admired Parthe- 
nia’s definition of love to Ingomar: 
“What love is, if thou wouldet be taught, 
Thy heart muat teach alone 
Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one 
Some profane cynic, having no fear of Cupid before 
his eyes, perpetrates the following villainous parody 


| *“ Love is a nightmare with one foot, 
Two children with one bun, 
Two turnips with a single reot, 


Two cabbage-heads as one.” 


7 
The owner of a pair of bright eves anys that the 


prettiest compliment she ever rece! d came from a 
child of four yeara. The little fellow, after looking in- 
tently at her eyes a moment, inquired, naive ‘Are 


your eyes new ones? 
= 


A pompous individual walked up to the bar of a 


sea-side hotel, and with considerable flourieh signed 
the book, and exclaimed, “I am Lieutenant-Governor 
of “That don't make any difference wave the 
landlord; “ you'll be treated just as well as the others 
-_ 
Tur Maw wito Oat 4s ALL nEFORE nim—The wheel 
barrow-iman. 
= 


A good citizen is a peace-maker 
friend, so is a bull in a china shop 


But, save a eurly 
it makes piece 


* too 


a 


Upon what object in nature has every author writ 


ten ?—Upon the earth 
-> 
When a Canada girl loves, she does love In a 
breach-of-promise auit the other day it was shown 
that a young lady wrote to her lover eight times per 


day. 
a 


A young man wae frequently cautioned by his father 


to vote for “* measures,” not “ mer He promised to 
| do 80; and aoon after received a bonus to vote for Mr 
Peck. Hie father, astonished at his voting for a mat 
whom he deemed objectionable, inquired the reason 
for doing «so. “Surely, father,” aaid the son, “ you 


| told me to vote for measures; and if Peck is not a 
| measure, I don't know what is.” 





Uscie Samy TRYING TO write THAT Letrer or AccerTayce.—A FEW LITTLE THINGS THAT 
WOULD come Url 
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OMPANY.—[See Page 654. ] 
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Good Stories of Man and Otter Animals, 


By CHARLES READE. 


That souse was soon followed by a furious 
splashing that sent the water flying in his face 
and all about the room, and away flew the cat 
through the open window, as if possessed by a 
devil. Nor did the poor body forgive this hydro- 
pathic treatment, although successful. He took 


III.—SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


A sourNaL called the Los Angeles Star record- | 
ed the following incident at the time it occurred : 

A gentleman in that city had a very large and 
beautiful tomcat, which he had reared from a 
kitten. It was now five years 
old, and the two animals were 
mutually attached. Every 
morning, when the servant 
brought in the water for his 
master’s tub, Puss used to 
come in and sit at the side 
of the bed, and gaze with 
admiration at his employer, 
and sometimes mew him out, 
but retired into a corner dur- 
ing the tubbing, which he 
thought irrational, and came 
out again when the biped was 
clothed and in his right mind. 

One day the cat was seen 
in the garden, tumbling over 
and over in strong convul- 
sions, which ended in its 





crawling feebly into the 
house. The master heard, 
and was very sorry, and 


searched for the invalid, but 
could not find him. How- 
ever, when he went up to 
bed at night, there was the 
poor creature stretched upon 
the floor at the side of the 
bed, the very place where he 
used to sit and gaze at his 
master, and mew him out of 
bed. 

The gentleman was affect- 
ed to tears by the affection- 
ate creature’s death, and his 
coming there to die. He 
threw a handkerchief over 
poor Tom, and passed a 
downright unhappy night. 
He determined, however, to 
bury his humble friend, and 
no time was to be lost, the weather being hot. 
when his servant came in to fill his tub, he order- 
ed a little grave to be dug directly, and a box 
found of a suitable size to receive the remains. 

Then he got up, and instead of tubbing, as 
usual, he thought he would wash poor Tom’s 
body for interment, for it was all stained and 
dirty with the mould of the garden. 

He took the body up, and dropped it into the 
water with a souse. 


“HE TOOK THE BODY UP, AND 
So, | a perverse view, and had never returned to the 
house “up to the time of our going to press,” 
says the Los Angeles Star 


The cat is not the only animal subject to sus 
pension of vital power. Many men and women 
have been buried alive in this condition, espe 
cially on the Continent, where the law enforces 
speedy interment. Even in Britain—where they 
do not shovel one into the earth quite so fast— 





DROPPED IT 


| the girl Was recovered, 


WEEKLY. 


live persons have been buried, and others have 
had a narrow escape. I could give a volume of 
instances at home and abroad—one of them an 
archbishop, who was actually being carried in 
funeral procession on an open bier, when he came 
to, and objected, in what terms I know not; but 
the Scotch have an excellent formula in similar 
It runs thus: “Bide ye yet, mon; I hae 
a deal mair mischief to do firrrst !” 

Two recent English cases I could certify to be 
true: one a little girl at Nuneaton, who lay sev 
eral days without signs of life ; 
lady, not known to the public, She 
was dead, in medicine; but her mother refused 
to let her be buried, because there 


eases 


another, a young 
but to me 


was ho sign 


of decomposition, and she did not get so deadly 


INTO THE WATER.” 


cold as others had whom 
by death 


This girl remained unburied 


that mother had lost 


days, till an 
a fiy 
thought her worth biting, and blood trickled from 
the bite. That turned the scale of opinion, and 
and is alive to this day 
However, the curious reader who desires to work 
this vein need go no farther than the index of 
the Annual Register and the Gentleman's Vaya 


SO 


other of God’s creatures put in his word 
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As for me, I must not be tempted outside 
my immediate subject. The parallel I shall con- 
fine a very large theme to is exact 

At the opening of the century the public facil 
ities for at less than now; so then 
robbing the church-yards was quite a trade, and 
an egotist or two did worse—they killed people 
for the small sum a dead body fetched 

Well, a male body was brought to a certain sur- 
geon by a man he had often employed, and the 
pair lumped it down on the 
then the vendor received his money and went 

The anatomist set to work to « pen the body ; 


H 
but, in handling it, he limbs were not 


mtomy were 


dissecting table, and 


fancied the 


so rigid as usual, and he took another look Yeas, 
the man was dead; no pulsation either, And vet 
somehow he was not quite 
cold about the region of the 
heart 
The surgeon doubted: he 
was a humane man; and so, 
instead of making a fine 
transverse cut like that at 
which the unfortunate au 
thor of Manon Lescaut start 
ed out of his trance with a 
shriek to die in right ear 
nest, he gave the poor body 
a chance; applied harte 
horn, vinegar, and friction, 
all without success. Still he 


had his doubts; though, to 
be frank, I am not clear why 
he still doubted 

Be that as it may, he call 
ed in his assistant, and they 
took the body into the yard, 
turned a high tap on, and 
discharged a small but hard 
hitting column of 
to the patient 


water on 


No effect was produced 
but this, which an unscien 
tific eye might have passed 
over: the skin turned slight- 


ly pink in one or two places 
under the fall of water 

The surgeon thought this 
a strong proof life was not 


extinct but, not to overdo 
it, he wrapped the man in 
blankets for a time, and then 


drenched him again letting 


the water strike him hard on 


the head and the heart in 
particular 
He followed this treat 
ment up till at last the man’s eves winked, and 
then he sped, and presently he gulped, and by 
and-bv he groaned, and eventually uttered loud 
ind fearful cries as one battling with death 
In a word, he came to, and the surgeon put 
him into a warm ted, and as Medicine has its 
fashions, and bleeding was the panacea of that 
day. he actually took blood from the poor body 
This ought to have sent him back to the place 
| from whence he came the grave, to wit; but 
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somehow it did not: and next day the reviver 
showed him with pride to several visitors, and 
prepared an article, 

Resurrectus was well fed, and, being a pauper, 


’ 


s agreeable to lie in that bed forever, and eat 

» bread of science. But, as years rolled on, his 

reserver got tired of that. However, he had to 
give him a suit of his own clothes to get rid of 
him. Did Isay years? I must have meant days. 

He never did get rid of him; the fellow used to 
call at intervals and demand charity, urging that 
the surgeon had taken him out of a condition in 
which he felt neither hunger, thirst, nor misery, 
and so was now bound to supply his natural needs. 

However, I will not dwell on this painful part 
of the picture, lest learned and foreseeing men 
should, from the date of reading this article, con- 
fine resuscitation to quadrupeds. 

To conclude with the medical view. To resus- 
citate animals who seem dead, but are secretly 
alive, drop them into water from—or else drop 
water on them from—a SUFFICIENT HEIGHT, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuosr who remain in the city during the summer 
may easily obtain a breath of fresh air every day by 
planning some short excursion when the mid-day heat 
begins to wane. ‘To be sure, it is somewhat of an ef- 
fort to start, and one is often more inclined to stay 
listlessly in the house. But if the heat is not too op- 
pressive, and the trip can be arranged without much 
preliminary fatigue, the invigorating air of river, ocean, 
or Park will so refresh that at least the succeeding 
night’s sleep will be more restful. Those who live near 
the large Parks of New York or Brooklyn know their 
value; but for those who are at a distance the long car 
ride often detracts greatly from the enjoyment and 
benefit which the Park itself would afford. Excur- 
sions on the water are usually most refreshing in hot 
weather. Boats go to Harlem, High Bridge, Rocka- 
way Beach, Staten Island, Coney Island, Red Bank, 
Long Branch (the steamer as far as Sandy Hook), and 
to numerous other places not far distant, several times 
daily. The boats to some of the more frequented of 
these resorts are often overcrowded toward evening, 
and quiet parties will prefer to take the cars to such 
places as Rockaway and Coney Island, the sea-breeze 
making the ride a delightful one. These short trips are 
inexpensive, and the change of air, even if but for an 
hour, will freshen the brain and body of the tired man 
of business, revive the drooping child, and invigorate 
the heat-weary woman. If longer journeys are in- 
expedient or impossible, short excursions, carefully 
planned, are a good substitute. 

A Texas traveler reports that for several miles in the 
vicinity of Grass Valley he was obliged to force his 
horse through an atmosphere of grasshoppers. If we 
are to credit the account of one sufferer, the hoppers 
were 80 thick at Simpson’s Park that it was necessary 
for a horseman “to carry a mowing-machine on the 
horn of his saddle, in order to mow a path for his horse.” 





Boston appears not to have had #0 great mortality 
among children during the late * heated term” as many 
other cities have suffered. This exemption is referred 
to the great care taken by the city authorities to keep 
public streets and private premises in a cleanly condi- 
tion, and to remove daily beyond the city limits all 
substances which would have a tendency to vitiate the 
atmosphere, 





A hammock is a useful and pleasurable article to 
take into the country. It does not cost much. Good 
ones may be bought for from two to four dollars, The 
children will amuse themselves for hours in it, if it is 
hung in some shady, airy spot; and the older folks will 
be glad of a rest in it, if the little ones give them a 
chance, 





In Philadelphia we recently noticed indications of 
the existence of a Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty toMen, For instance, the car-drivers did not stand; 
they sat upon a high stool, which did not interfere 
with the accommodations for passengers. On the rear 
railing of cars there were movable rests where the con- 
ductor could occasionally deposit himself comfortably 
when his duties permitted. Why should not similar 
arrangements exist every where? Employers are the 
gainers where they consider the comfort of their em- 
ployés. We have noticed that certain express compa- 
nies usually send but one man with the wagon to col- 
lect trunks for cars and boats. This has been the case, 
to our personal knowledge, many times when a special 
request has been made at the office for two men to be 
sent, because the baggage was large and heavy. We 
have seer a feeble-looking man carry a huge trunk 
down two or three flights of stairs to his cart, without 
complaint, but with manifest difficulty, and it seemed 
a needless cruelty. ‘They ought to send two men, but 
they hardly ever do,” was the only protest the express- 
nan made, 





A singular panic has been produced in some parts 
of China by the cutting off of the “ pigtails” of a large 
number of the populace. It was evidently the work 
of an organized band, and was easily accomplished at 
night by mixing in the crowds, The real purpose of 
itis unknown. Some believe it to have some political 
bearing; others think it merely a device of ingenious 
speculators in human hair. The lower classes are sore- 
ly troubled, and attribute the mutilation to supernatu- 
ral agency. 





It is related of Fredrika Bremer that her only at- 
tempt at poetry in English was at Niagara in 1850, 
She was there at the same time with James Russell 
Lowell and his wife. The following was presented by 
her to Mr. Lowell, with a gold pen: 

“A gold pen is a little thing; 

But in thy poet hand 

It can take life, it can take wing, 
Become a mayic wan 

More powerful, more wonderful 
Than alchemy of old; 

It can make minds all beautiful— 
Change all things into gold.” 





In 1792 the first canals of the United States were 
built in Massachusetts. These were short ones on the 
Connecticut River, one being two miles long and the 
other three, 

Celluloid is the name applied to a hard elastic sub- 
stance made from a mixture of gun-cotton and cam- 
phor, which, when compressed and colored, has an 
absolute resemblance to ivory. An exchange relates 
that not long ago a billiard player in London, while 
lighting his cigar, accidentally let his match fall upon 
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a billiard-ball, which at once burst into a flame. Ef- 
forts were made to extinguish it unavailingly, and it 
had to be left until it was finally consumed, which 
process took a quarter of an hour, The explanation 
of this strange phenomenon was sought, this being the 
first time a billiard-ball was known to act in such a 
marvelous manner. A chemist explained the secret 
of the unexpected combustion—the ball was made of 
celluloid. 





Boston ladies are resolved to preserve the Old South 
Church. They have taken the matterin hand. If they 
can not buy the land on which the building stands, 
they resolve to take down the church and erect it else- 
where, 





A Detroit sanitary officer, in making his rounds 
through the city, called at a Chinese laundry. Two 
Celestials were perspiring over hot flat-irons and shin- 
ing linen. A not unpleasant odor of boiling tea per- 
vaded the room. In one corner was a pile of unwash- 
ed clothes ; in another, rice, old shoes, and pipes ; while 
promiscuously scattered about the room were dead 
rats, large and small, fat and lean, all headless. 

“Do you use these for soup ?” asked the officer. 

“No, no,” cried Hop Sing; “ he bely good fol pie.” 

Hop Sing was requested to keep his fresh meat in a 
less exposed location for the future. 





The Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital began its work 
on October 15, 1869. Since that time 14,783 indigent 
persons have been treated in ita dispensary and wards, 
and 2964 important surgical operations have been per- 
formed. 





The New York Tribune comments at some length 
upon the incapacity of our people to temporarily 
vary their habits to suit the intense tropical heat of 
the summer. Gentlemen groan under their black 
coats and bandaged necks, and ladies suffocate in close- 
fitting silks, when the thermometer is among the nine- 
ties. “ Perhaps,” remarks the TJribune, “some ages 
hence, when common-sense shall be a recognized fac- 
tor in social life, our descendants may meet the more 
than tropical summer with open throats and loose 
sleeves, may walk the streets in wide trowsers, and dine 
in linen jackets, If this should ever come to pass, we 
may also expect that the laborer will wear a cabbage 
leaf in his hat, and postpone his whiskey until frost 
comes; that every street and alley will be kept so clean 
that the city government will sigh for their vanished 
smells; that babies will no longer be taken on long 
railroad journeys; and that Congress, after having 
carefully and honestly provided for the expenses of 
the government, will adjourn before the Fourth of 
July.” 





According to recent letters from Bulgaria, the Turk- 
ish troops have butchered not less than 12,000 people 
within the last few weeks, and burned scores of towns, 
Women and children have suffered fearfully. 





Mrs. Custer always accompanied her husband in his 
campaigns during the war, and was his companion in 
the expedition to the Indians, 





A congratulatory letter was sent by the Emperor of 
Russia designed to be presented to the President of 
the United States on the Fourth of July, but it arrived 
too late for that occasion, It expressed the most cor- 
dial friendship for the American people. 





It was expected that a grand “ blow up” of the reef 
of rocks at Hell Gate would take place on the Fourth 
of July—a demonstration which would have been 
unique in that it would have been of some practical 
utility. But, for various reasons, the works have not 
been progressing rapidly for some time past, and were 
not ready. The excavations consist of ten main head- 
ings and twenty-two intermediate headings, some of 
which penetrate under the bed of the current more 
than three hundred feet, and are crossed by a series of 
galleries. This work has left 172 pillars of solid rock, 
which serve to support the superincumbent mass. In 
these pillars, and in the roof they sustain, about seven 
thousand borings have been made to receive the ex- 
plosive—probably nitro-glycerine. Each boring being 
small, the shock will be small compared to what it 
would be if the charges were combined in one place. 





A most daring railroad robbery took place not long 
ago on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, not far from 
Otterville, Missouri. A band of a dozen or fifteen men 
placed a signal to stop the train, and then rushed into 
the cars, captured the engineer and fireman, and, with 
revolvers at the head of the express messenger, de- 
manded the keys of the safe. By threats, terrific yells, 
and the discharge of pistols, they so intimidated all 
the passengers that no resistance was made, and they 
succeeded in stealing about $16,000. A most vigorous 
search is being made at this time for the robbers, and 
as the whole country is aroused, it seems almost im- 
possible that they should escape. 


A SAD EXPERIENCE. 

Arter years of patient toil many a mother 
breaks down in constitution, simply because she 
has been in the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can 
now be certainly guarded against by using the 
new Wilcox & Gibbs Automatic Sewing-Machine, 
a wonderful and entirely novei adaptation of au- 
tomatic principles to machine sewing, insuring 
perfect work with the lightest labor. On view at 
the Centennial. Machinery Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. No. 
50, and at No. 658 Broadway, New York.—[ Com. } 
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Tne various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject,can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 








Tur greatest discovery of the age is Dr. Tontas’s 
Venetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, colic, and vomiting ; warranted 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth its weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—[{Com.] 


Bournett’s Coooamgr.—A pots dressing for the 
hair. The Cocoarne holds in a liquid form a large 





proportion of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared ex- 
|} pressly for this purpose.—[(Com.] 


| cleansing organ of the system. 











WEEKLY. 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR HEALTH. 

Tue liver is the great depurating or blood 
Set the great 
housekeeper of our health at work, and the foul 
corruptions which gender in the blood and rot 
out, as it were, the machinery of life are gradu- 
ally expelled from the system. For this purpose 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with small 
daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, are pre-eminently the articles needed. 
They cure every kind of humor, from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or erup- 
tion. Great eating ulcers kindly heal under 
their mighty curative influence. Virulent blood 
poisons that lurk in the system are by them 
robbed of their terrors, and by their persevering 
and somewhat protracted use the most tainted 
system may be completely renovated and built 
up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, and swell- 
ings dwindle away and disappear under the in- 
fluence of their great resolvents, Sold by all 
dealers in medicines. 





“Claude, a child about three years old, was 
greatly afflicted with sores on his legs and feet, 
so that he could not wear his shoes and stock- 
ings. Had a great deal of trouble with him. 
Had tried many remedies ineffectually. At last 
we tried the Golden Medical Discovery, and in 
about three weeks he was entirely cured, his 
sores were all healed, and health much improved. 

Respectfully yours, J. W. Boyer, 
Com.] Vermillion, Edgar Co., Ill.,Jan. 29, 1875.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Consumer ssen, Week Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh, and A sew iy and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radical) 
cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. Established 1858. Prices $1 and 
$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 





MANUFACTURED GOLD 





7 ey 
Imitation Gold Watches, 
- s 

Chains, & Jewelry. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of 
Gold. Prices, $15, $20, and $25 each. Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Boys’ sizes. Patent Levers, Hunting Cases, and 
Chronometer Balance, equal in appearance and for 
time to Gold Watches. Chains from $2 to $12 each. 
All the latest styles of jewelry at one-tenth the cost of 
Gold. Goods sent C. O. D. & express; by ordering 
six you get one free. Send postal order, and we wil 
send the goods free of expense. Send stamp for our 
Illustrated Circular. Address 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 

335 Broadway, New York City. 
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HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Ps yo eng 
aundice, Dyspepsia, 
‘heuma: . Milo 

5 ne a, 
Yeuralgia, ilious 

Disorders, &c., &c. 

None genuine 
without the Trade- 

Mark and Signature 

of the Inventor on 

) the wrapper. 

| Ask your druggist 

' for it. For Certifi- 

r ¥| cates,read little blue 

3 | book, Enemy in the 
TRapE-Mark. Air. 

Wil, F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


No, 83 John Street, N. ¥. 











| Sent by mail on receipt of $2 00. 





Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


The ** Finger Pad,” the ** Water Pad,” the *‘ Metal 
Band Trusses,” the ** Jointed Spring Trusses,” 
the ** Elastic Rupture Belt,” &c. 

Dr. Richardson’s Clavicle and Leg Splints, Elastic 
Stockings, Knee Caps, Belts, &c., Crutches, Shoulder 
Braces, Suspensories, Abdominal Supporters, Club- 
Foot Shoes, Leg Braces, and other Surgical Appliances. 


POMEROY TRUSS CO., 746 Broadway, 
Corn. Astor Piace. NEW YORK. 
EACH MOUSE 
Resets the Trap. 
4 sample by mail,postpaid, 





© Patentee, 54 and 56 
Fulton St., N. ¥. 








HEIRS AT LAW AND NEXT OF KIN. 


. . . T ‘ 
Millions of Dollars Unclaimed. 
A record of unclaimed property, 50,000 missing heirs, 
legatees, &c.,in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colo- 
nies. Collated from official advertisements of the last 


150 years. Settlers in the United States, or their de- 
scendants, to day represent in all probability a very 
large majority of the legal claimants. A copy of the 
entire index will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of $5; or 
a section containing a single initial letter for $1. Ad- 
dress HOWORTH & CLARE, Knox Building, Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Manufacturer of 


Cc, STEHR, Meerschaum 


“Seo Pipes & Amber Goods. Whole- 
Amo sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

marge Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
8 doors from Bowery. 
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CAMP LOUNGE (212, #, and $5. Cuts o> 





Co., Norwak,Conn, \ Soild by N.Y. Sporting trade. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





S@~ Harree & Broruens will send either of the following works> by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


t@ Harrer’s New anv Entarocep Cataroave, 300 pp., 8vo, being a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes, 


with @ CompLete ANaALyTI0aL InpEx, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 





STARBOARD AND PORT: the “Nettie” Along | 
Shore. A Summer's Yacht Cruise along the Coasts } 
of Maine and Labrador. By Georex H. Herwoxrrtu. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Buacxmuors, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” * Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Dis- | 
ease known as “ Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and | 
* Autumual Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Groroe M. Bearp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “‘ Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


LOTUS-EATING. A Summer Book. By Groner 
Wituram Curtis. Beautifully Dlustrated from De- 
signs by Kensett. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROSE TURQUAND. ANovel. By Exrtice Hopxins. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PRUE AND L By Gzoner Witt1am Curtis, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Crom Hay, 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” *“* The Squire’s 
Legacy,” “ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
By Joun Riouarp Green, Author of “ A Short His- 
tory of the English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groroe Exror, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,” “Silas Marner,” “* Rom- 
ola,” “Middlemarch,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
Price $1 50 per volume. Vol. J. Ready. (A Cheap 
Popular Edition in Press.) 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
COAST. By Samvet Apams Draxs, Author of * Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic Fields and Man- 
sions of Middlesex,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRAIRIE AND FOREST: a Description of the Game 
of North America, with Personal Adventures in 
their Pursuit. By Parker Gitimore. Illustrated. 





12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnony 
Trotiorsr, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “‘ Orley Farm,” “The Small House at Al- 
lington,” “ Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “* The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?" &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


1GO A-FISHING. By Witi1am C. Pare, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lonp Lyrron, Author 
of “ Pelham,” “The Caxtons,” “ My Novel,” “* Ken- 
elm Chillingly,” “The Parisians,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE OLD HOUSE BY THE RIVER. By Witt 
C. Pamez. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE DILEMMA. A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


LATER YEARS. By Witttam C. Priuz. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manrovs 


Crarke. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARM BALLADS. By Witt Cagteron. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


FARM LEGENDS. By Witt Carterton. Ilustrated. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Vireria W. Jonn- 
son. Illustrated by Atrrep Furpenions. Square 
8vo, Iaminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 


UNDER THE TREES. By Samvet Inen ave Paez, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Gento C. 
Soorr. A New Edition, containing Parts Six and 
Seven on Southern and Miscellaneous Fishes. 
With numerous lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and Ref- 
erence Book. By Cuartes Haxtoock, Secretary of 
the “‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 
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Rogers Giatary 


$10 and upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm.’ | 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illustra- 
ted Catalogue and alien’ of 
lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 11 

way, cor. 27th St., New York. (F orme rly he Fifth Ave. ve.) 


TWO REMARKABLE CURES. 


The Watertown, N. Y., papers publish the cures of 
Judge HIRAM DEWEY, and Mr. W. H. TO- 
srietor of the Woodruff House of that city, o DEAF- 
NESS, NOISES in the HEAD, and CATARRH, by the 
use of Dr. von MOSCHZISKER’S REMEDIES—his 
EAR SPECIFIC and CATARRH SPECIFIC. 

These Specifics are most valuable, and a suRE CURE 
for those who suffer from NOISES in the HEAD, 
DEAFNESS, and al] cases of DISCHARGES from the 
EAR. His CATARRH SPECIFIC is the only reliable 
one ever given to the public. These and his EYE 
WASH, an excellent Collyrium for all maladies of the 
eye, which do not require surgical operation to restore 
sight, can be ordered through any Druggist ; from 
JOHN F. HE NRY, CURRAN &:CO.; or direct from 
198 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. Prices, Ear Remedy, 
$1 50; Catarrh Remedy, $1 25; Eye Wash, $1 00. 













POPE’S 
Rifle Air Pistol. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Nroxet, from $6 00 to ber 00, Complete. 
Biacx, “ 5 00 to 400 
Recommended by Gen. W. T. Suzan and others. 
POPE MANUFAC TU RING CO., BOSTON, 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 
tion In + es. 
Mrs. J. 

Box 1038, 


Salt Propel 


For CRIPPLES 


Large reduc- 


Ind, 
fins.) 


A trial bottle free. 
- DROLLINGER, LaPorte 
(Formerly Mrs. 


Jr. 8S. B. Col 


and INVALIDS. 





Can be easily ae me ey oad 
in or out doors, xy any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

State your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different SY A STH 

ITH 

Please mention a E Platt St, 

thi vie paper. __N. Y. City. 


A THRILLING STORY 
Discovery and Adventure 


BY A 





LIBERAL-REPUBLICAN-DEMOCRAT, 


Robinson Crosoe’s Money. 


, The Remarkable 
Financial Fortunes and Mist fortunes of a Re- 
Island Community. Fiction Founded 
Fact. By Daviy A. Weis. With II- 
lustrations by Tuomas Nast. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Money; 0 
mote 


upon 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH Hanrrre & Saccuns will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKINGC olumbian, 
Strongest, ( heape st, Best, will d othe 
work of a $2 







et 


0 press. 4x6,$14; 5x7, 
7; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Presa, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for cats alogue to ¢ urtis & Mit- 
oe , Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 

, Bost yn, Mass. Established 1547. 


Pateat Open-Work Net Banners 


For Political Purposes, with or without portraits. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. 
H. H. UPHAM & CO., 250 and 252 Canal St., N. ¥. 








PORTABILIT combined with great 
power in FIBLD, Kihiiink Tou kiss, OPERA, 
r nd night double per- 

l oe w a jects distinctly from 


es of the greatest tranepa- 
n and ip pr ove the sight 





te of fre ent change Catalogues 
sent by ine SEMMONS, OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Bre 


JENNSYLVANIFA Military Academy, 
Chester, Pa., opens Sept. 13th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, buildings commodious. Civil Engi- 


Ww": can sell these First Class 7 13 

Octave Rosewood Pianos for 
Two Hundred and Ninety 
Dollars, because we employ no 
agents and allow no discounts to 
dealers—they swindle you out of more 
than twice the real cost of all Pianos. 
We are a responsible incorporated 
manufacturing Co., and refer by per- 
mission to the Chemical National 
Bank of New York City, which any 
bank In the U.S. will ew Tr uu is by 
far the strongest Bank in America. 
We make this statement to prove that 
our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 
Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano 
in the known world at any price. If 
you will send for our Catalogue, con- 
taining over 1,000 names and resi- 
dences of prominent citizens every- 
where who have bought our Pianos 


U.S: PIAN ANOCo 
einen 


a 




















STURTEVANT 
Hore., 













We have two of 
them in our public 


during the past seven years, you will ae 
be sure to find some of them at your New York, — ys 
ve door, in your own or some Sept. 15, 1874 n our opinion 


adjoining town where you can see and 
pa our Pianos. We send them every- 
where fortrial. Please state where 
you saw this notice. Address, 

U. 8S. PIANO CO., 
No. 810 | Broabw ‘ax, New York. 


-. Jr 


there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessing 
superior musical quali 
& ties. 










To whom IT MAY 
CONCERN We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 


for the past six years. L. & G.8. LELAND 


Prorarstoas Stuurevant Horen. 


TE xX'T- BOOK. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


By JAMES ORTON, A.M., 


Professor of 





Natural History in Vasear College. 


Price $3 00. Introduction, $2 00. Exchange, $1 50. 





The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole animal king 
dom as a unit ; in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their 
functions, from the simplest to the most complex state ; in withholding systematic zoology until | 
the student has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded ; and | 
in being fitted for high schools and mixed schools by .its language and illustrations, yet going far 
enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the under-graduate course of any 
college. 





It is designed solely as a manual for instruction. It is not a work of reference, nor a 


treatise. It is written in the light of the most recent phase of the science, but not in the inter- 


est of any particular theory. 





From the N. Y. Evening Mail, 

As 4 manual for instruction, it is a model of its kind in its arrangement, in the moderation which is shown 
in the extent of animal life surveyed, in its entire omission of all theoretical and debated points, and in the 
clearness and simplicity of its explanations, aided by profuse illustrations. * * * Of the beauty of the 
of the book, it is difficult to speak too high!y. Paper, press-work, binding, illustrations, index 
mirable and certainly unsurpassed in any school book we have seen. 


get-up 


; all are ad- 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 

In treating the branch of natural history to which this work is devoted, Professor Orton evinces a rare 
combination of precision of statement with clearness of exposition. * * * As a grammar of natural history for 
use iu the class-room, it is admirably adapted by its brevity and neatness of expression, and the fidelity with 
which the author adheres to the central point of interest, without encumbering the discussion by superflaous 
details. The numerous excellent illustrations of the volume add greatly to its value, and are often sufficient 
to supply the place of letter-press descriptions. 

From the Boston Transcript. . 

Orton's Zoology is a remarkably valuable book for the use of students of natural history. * * * It alms to 
present clearly and in a new form the established facts and principles of zoology, and, with this limited aim 
in view, the author has reason to regard the work as a success. 


From the Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

This is an admirable text-book of zoology. It is the result of practical experience in the class-room, 

and is highly adapted for its intended use. 
From W. A. Kettenman, Professor of Natural Science, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

I have carefully examined Orton’s Comparative Zoology, and find it superior to any thing I have seen 
hitherto. The large portion devoted to structural zoology is especially c 
desirable as a text-book in the higher schools, academies, and colleges. Systematic zovlogy follo it 
should. The plan, I think, is the only true one, and has been excellently carried out. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with very good figures, and fairly represents the present phase of zoological science. 


mmendable, and makes it very 


we as 


From Ransom Dexter, Professor of Zoology, and Comparative and Human Anatomy and Physiology in the 


University of Chicago. 
I have examined Professor James Orton's Comparative Zoology, and fee) at liberty to say that I think it 
the best text-book of zoology for high schools and colleges published in this country. 
From J.C. Borroveus, Chancellor of the University of Chicago 
I concur in Professor Dexter's favorable opinion of Professor Orton's text-book on comparative zoology. 


From Sauvet Lockxwoopn, Supt. of Public 
he book is timely, and as a text-book in zoology 
put it in the study course of the high school at Long 


Schools, Mormmouth County, N. J. 


y has not its equal in the language. 


We bave already 
Branch, 





Copies for examination with a view to i 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of Schoo 
teacher or school officer on application 


troduction sent to teachers and school officers on 


olleg Text-Books mailed free to any 








___ Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


IMPURE 


~— Are You out of Employment? 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Sut 


You are “troubled “with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 





to get rid of it, but scarcely know yacription 

AM eae on Mad Ne ad Books, many of which find a ready sale even ir these 
vat means to adoph we wit te! | times. Some of our agents are clearing ten dollars 

you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse per day. D. APPLETON & CO., 

your mouth thoroughly every morn- Publishers, 549 and 651 Broadway, 


New York 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold) 
vies in one day. Send for our extra ten se ) * ax 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UR 830 Health Lift ie highly commen 


ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath | 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily 


co 


' 
ure eG 





neering, the Classica, an . English thoroughly taught. 
For Circulars apply to Co “THEO. HY ATT, President. 
ORTABLE RINTING RESSES. 

ng Am cheapest. Book of type, 

Lia t ing, a @ cin ars free cuts, &e., 


cts. Sendto 
ay Strect, New Tork, 


TOUNa Auzzica PREss 60., % Marrs 


J COOK &CO., 


Enterprise Printing Presses, 
A Great ccess yur sizes. Send 
star np for Cata 


Went Meriden, Conn. 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


25 


81: 9 day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
Y 4 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





by LL. D.s, D.D.s, M.D.#,College I 
hool Principals, Authors, Judge 
Workers generally 
Souramranoun & Co 


*ree t's and Prot 's, 
#, Lawyers, and Brain | 
Full circular for stamp. J. W. 
, Maufacturers, 14 Bond St., N. ¥ 


‘7 VISITING: CARDS. , WO TALIZET name, SOcts. ard 


& 


| of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists, 
' 


» Improved Field, “Marine, , Ope ra, 
and Tourists’ Glasses, 
Spectacles, and Eye-Glasses. Artificial Hu- 











. 7 “ 91. Wish one pack for samples roa 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 ws oats © re mee fio a. Best 00d pretiion lot @ 
Broadway,N-Y. Catalozuesmailed byencloring stamp. | Sugstiett Snax thsret toakte se Westen rbot ees | 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 


$35 selling articles in the world. One sam 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


95 FANCY CARDS, Mixed, with name, l0c. Agents 
| 2) wanted J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, New York. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
vale, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addre se P.O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


GENTS WANTED for an article needed in 
every household, A. A.WEEKS, & John St, N.Y. 





$17; 
y. 


vido) 


bobo 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST. 


I. 

HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “Au 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases. By Groner M. Beanp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating and 


Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotice” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 
I 
CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale by 
K D hy soxmMonE, Author of **Cradock Nowell,” 
‘The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “ Lorna 
meee , & lilustrated. 5Svo, Paper, 15 cents. 
It 
STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port 
the * Netii« Alot Shore. A Summer's Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Groner H. Herworru. LIilustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 
IV, 
ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. By Extice Hor 
Kins, Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 
e 
ORTON'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Uxuror, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad 


emy of Natura) Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Pari to Lima 


and Lake Titicaca, With two Maps and Numerous 
lilustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00 
V1. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mage Crow, Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Mo “Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire's Le acy,” &c. B8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents 

vil 

Cox's GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General His y of Greece, from the I est Period 
to the Saath of hhemee erthe Great. W a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the P esent Time. 
By Groner W. Cox, M.A Mapes and P 18mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, Uniform with the Student's Series 

Vill. 


MERIVALE'’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME 


A Genera! History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fal! of Aug rustul m. B.C. 758-A.D. 
476. By Cuarues Menivace, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, #2 00, Uniform with the Stwlent’s 
Series, 


IX. 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 


H +o @ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Ruesia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden lhy 
W Pemonoke Feraiper. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plane of Cities, Fifteenth Year. In three \¥ 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 px 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00 
Vou. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland 
Vou. L.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece 
Vou. LL. —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Kussia, Spain, 
x 
DR. DRAPER'S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP 


MENT OF EUROPE 


History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe 


By Joun Wittiam Duaren, 


M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni 
versity of New York, Author of a “ Treatiee on 
Human Physiology,” “Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. 
XL 

DANIEL DERONDA. By Ge OF Extort, Author of 
“Middlemarch,” “ Romoila,” “Adam Bed € 
In Two Volumes, i2mo, Cloth, $8 00. (Vol. 1k Now 


Ready.) 


GLADSTONE’S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 


Synchroniem: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. BE. Gi ADRTON E 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “ Kome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 
XIU 
THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnonr 


Tro.titore, Author of “The Warde ** Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “ The Smail House at Al- 
lington,” * Phineas Finn y= ‘ ens He dux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way ‘We L **“Can You 
Forgive Her?" &. 8vo, P spe, 18 conte 
XIV 
gig met p ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structu 1 Systemat For Use in Schools 
and ¢ eyes apn ey A.M... Peotenser of 
Natural History in Vaesar ¢ eve: ( espondivg 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York: Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,” 
& With 350 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 
XV 
THE DILEMMA, A Novel. By the Author of “The 


Battle of Dorking.” Svo, Paper, 76 cents. 


cw Haures & Be l 


rka lt na expreas 


of the United 


f the above 


prepaid, to 
f 


Truers will send either « 


one or postage or freight 


any part Stales or Canada, on receipt oy 


the price. ‘ 


cw Hauren’s Catatoous mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


4 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Men to travel and sell goods to 


A ey * FH.—Agents wanted every 

ere. Business honorable and firet- 

classe. Particulars sent free, Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
W ANTE deale No pedditnog. $508 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


Montt0m MancractUnine 





Dald Co., Clacinnat!,Oblo. 
*~-SHOT Nickel-Plated Revolvers, with 100 Cartridges, 
$300. Catalogues Free. FELTON &CO., N.Y ity. 
AG ENTS WANTED. Circulars free. Gro 
I M. Savace,Griewold St., Detroit, Mich. 


per i? Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 
10: 9 J ivrvoxn's Sons, Boston Maas. 
'FTATO and Revo Price 
GUNS 


Great Western Gun W 
do to 


liete free. Address 


orka, Pittsburgh, Pa 


vera, 


per day at home. Samples worth $1 
tree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 











_H ARPER'S 











SLIPPERY SAM. 


UulOn AGH 


BATHING SRESSES, 
BATHING SHOES, 
BATHING CAPS, 


847 BROADWAY, 


Just South of U nion Square. 


GORNELIUS aOKS 
“(OAS FIXTURES. 


SALE XK RETAIL 


1832 CHESTNUT ST. 
£ PHILBDELPHID. 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM, E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 


t#” Send for Price- List, naming your County and State. 


We would call the atten- 
tion of sporting men to 
our great variety of Sport- 
ing Shoes, consisting of 
English Runnin Shoes, 
ver pair, $7 00. 
Running Shoes, per pair, 
350. Enclose us 10c. for 





our Complete Sporting Catalogue, 200 Illus- | 


trations, 


Address PECK & SNYDER, 
126 Nassau Street, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Hirxny Hor, Sonn Acrent, 91 John St., N. ¥. 





Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


oie OR Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
oe ton eta Men do their printing and advertis- 
ng, save money and inc Tease trad «le. Pleasure and 
rofitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


Re naan Boy Syriiie ud ovo amps for Ren 
sses" 






{pn type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
K “LSEY " OU., Meriden, Conn, 


Harper's New aud Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 





Sporting Shoes. | 


merican | 


Palisades Mountain House, 
Knglewood-Cliffs-on-the-Hndson, 


45 minutes by steamboat from foot of Harrison Street, 
ee oy NOW OPEN. 


+ HAMMOND, Englewood, N.J. 


> WHEELER 





CAMPAIGN 
Uniforms. 


Torches, Lan- 
terns, Belts, Caps, 
Capes, Badges, dc. 

Clabs will save by or- 
dering direct from us. 
Complete Catalogue fur- 
nished on application. 
PECK & SNYDER, 

Manufacturers, 

126 Nassau St., N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER! 2826 2 


dispose of 100 new and second-hand PIANOS 


| and ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
| WATERS’, at lower prices than ever before 


offered. 7 Octave Pianos $185. 7} Octaves do 
for $195, cash, not used a year, in perfect or- 
der. 5 Octave 4 Stop Organs, $75; 6 Stops, $85; 
8 Stops, $100; 10 Stops, $125, cash; with book 
closets and stool not used a year, in perfect 
order and warranted. Illustrated Cata- 
logues mailed. AGENTS WANTED. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


' Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxven's Magazine, Hanven’s Weekry, and Hanexn’s 
Bazan, for cue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weenty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxny and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 


| with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





Trums ror Anventisine in Hanrven'’s WeeKLy anp 
Hanren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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4, BUY THE 
Lorenow™ 

' WILSON 

SHUTTLE SEWING | 
MACHINE 


THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 


|CLASS MACHINE! 
IN THE WORLD 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM! 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDE NTEO INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERM 
JADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE C0 CHIC 
1827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., W OF 





USINESS MEN LOOK! save50Per 
CENT. CHEAPEST PRINTERS IN THE WORLD 
Price & Samples FREE Cook & Cobb, 30 Whitehall St. N Y 
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THE GREAT BUGGY -SMASHER. 


“REFORM IS NECESSARY.”—“ Man on Horsepack.” 


“Governor Titpen, while riding a few miles from Albany last Friday evening, ran into a buggy 
serpy, * a man and a woman. Both were thrown out, and the 
jured.” r. Tr ibune. 


man was quite severely in- 


Bristles W arranted not to fall out or bre ak off W hile using, 
every Brush found imperfect, a perfect one will be given. 


The Crowd Tooth Brashes. 


a CROWN Bpy, 


For 


EACH BRUSH BEARS ——_ MADE, STAMPED on HANDLE. 
“WRANTED PERFEY 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., Manufacturers, 40 
Strand, London. 


AMERICAN AGENCY of THE CROWN PERFUMERY 
CO., 478 and 480 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE BY CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS IN ALL PARTS of the WORLD. 


CAUTION. 


The public are cautioned against Brushes bearing simply the figure of a 
Crown on the handle. All such are not the Genuine Crown Brush. The 
Genuine bear ot bear our ‘Trade- Mark, as above. 





A Capital Book for Caneantors. 


The Poets and Poetry of Seotland 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Chara: 
teristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices. 





By James Grant Witson. With Portraits on Steel. 
in about twelve numbers, 8vo, price 75 cents each. 


To be completed 


It is a very interesting and judiciously-made collec- 
tion, and its value is increased by the brief notices 
which are given of the poets and their works.—Spec- 


The selections thoroughly illustrate the power of 
the various poets from whom they are taken. ‘I 
portraits are unusually good, and the 








tator, London. 

Altogether the book seems so well and solidly done 
that, if we are not much mistaken, it will find a place 
for itself, and bring to many a new source of pure and 
elevating enjoyment.—Nonconformist, London. 

We can congratulate Mr. Wilson on the admirable 
selection he has made from the works of eminent 
Scottish bards.—John Bull, London. 

Will prove of service to the student of poetry.— 
Pall Mall Gazette, London. 

The only fault we have to find is that we wish that 
there was much more of it.—Graphic, London. 


The first six numbers are now ready. 


ert Burns. 





biographical 
sketches clear and comprehensive.— Notes and Queries, 
London. 

This is a carefully compiled and at the same time 
a most comprehensive selection from the poets and 
poetry of Scotland. It is the best collection we have 
seen, and the work is well worthy of a place in the 
library of all who admire Scottish poets and thei 
poetry.— Weekly Review, London. 

The book is thoroughly well done; the selections 
are made with taste and judgment; the very best 
pieces of the poets are invariably selected — Art 
Journal, London. 


Six fine portraits on steel of Joanna Baillic, William 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, Allan Ramsay, the 


Rev. John Skinner, Robert Tannahil!, aud Rob 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New 


Y orl. 





Sold by 


Subscription. 


Agents Wanted. 





(a It is suggested that in place: 


where there is no agent for the work, persons desiring to 


purchase it should make direct application, with remittance, to the publishers, who will send any 
of the numbers by mail or express, to any part of the United States or Canada, postage or freight 


free, on receipt of the price. 
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AN INDIAN TOILET.—[{See Pace 665.) 
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THE CENTENNIAL--TRAMPS OF ALL NATIONS ON THEIR WAY TO THE EXHIBITION.—[Sre Pace 654.] 
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“TRAWLERS RETURNING TO | 
PORT.” 

Mr. E. Haves belongs to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and has here painted a picture which 
is full of life and movement. The “trawler” is 
a professional who with his net sweeps the bot- 
tom of the sea as with a besom. Nobody should | 





\ 
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i Ms: \ 


Wi 
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go into the business who is liable to chronic sea- 
sickness, for a trawler can not endure a calm, or 
even a light breeze. He thoroughly echoes the 
sentiment of the song which says, 


“*O for a soft and gentle gale,’ 
I heard a fair one cry; 
But give to me the snorting breeze, 
And the white waves heaving high.’ 





HARPER'S 


He loves a stiff nine-knot breeze, which enables 
him to drag his sea-harrow effectually over Nep- 
tune’s oozy bed, and it is quite one of the sights 
of the North Sea to see a fleet of these fellows 
staggering along under gaff-topsails, and the spray 
dashing over them from stem to stern. They 
often stop out for weeks at a time, sending their 
catches into harbor by an attendant steamboat. 
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AN INDIAN TOILET. 


No dandy of civilization is more fastidious in 
regard to his “make-up” than a young Indian 
warrior, or “buck,” as he is called on the plains, 
whether in preparing for the war-path, a big 
feast, or an important council. As may be seen 





by our illustration on page 665, engraved from a 


WEEKLY. 


drawing made by our artist during a peaceful so- 
journ in an Indian village, the costume presents 
a curious mixture of the garments of civilized 
and savage life, and the effect is most ludicrous. 

The work of the toilet of an Indian warrior is 
always performed by the squaw, who takes great 
pride in adorning the person of her own particu 
lar “ brave” in the highest style of savage art. 





Generally the first stage of the proceeding is the 
painting of the face. This is an affair of the 
greatest importance. In winter, black appears 
to be the favorite color; in summer, reds and 
yellows are regarded as the fashionable tints. 
Paint serves a double purpose in an Indian toilet : 
while it adorns the face, it covers up the accu- 








| SuppLemMENT, Avucust 12, 1876. 
sity of washing. As a rule, Indians have an 
instinctive dislike to water, either as a beverage 
or for washing, and thus their faces are covered 
with alternate layers or crusts of dirt and paint. 
They say the paint preserves the skin, and keeps 
it from peeling off. The colors are kept in re- 
ceptacles of horn, curiously carved and otherwise 
decorated, and they are always hung, ready for 


————— 





“FISHING TRAWLERS RETURNING TO PORT—GREAT YARMOUTH.”—[From a Patntine br E. Haves, R.H.A.] 


use, in every tent or lodge. The manner of dec- 
oration varies, of course, with individual taste. 
For the mere purpose cf preserving the skin, a 
general wash of black in winter and vermilion in 
summer will serve; but on extraordinary occa- 
sions the face is generally streaked with dashes 
of different colors, which is supposed to have a 


mulated dirt, and saves the disagreeable neces- | very fine effect. 








